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HAT clerical humorist, Sydney 
Smith, says of the sloth, “He 
moves suspended, rests suxpend- 
ed, sleeps suspended, and passes 
his life in suspense—like a young 
clergyman distantly related to a 
bishop.” He might have added, 
or like a young lawyer waiting 
for clients. However it may be 
with the sloth, to the young 
clergyman, I dare say this life 
of suspense is no more enjoyable 
than it was to me, during the 
early days of my first settlement 
in a law-office. I remember, at 
that early period, I used to lec- 
ture myself somewhat in this 
fashion to allay my irritation: 

“ Ezra Wood, my boy, none of your impatience 
now. Weary work waiting, is it? Well, who said it 
was not? But you have got nerve, I suppose, and 
can bear a little wearing. Yes, and a good deal of it 
too, if need be. What else did you expect but to 
wait, when you chose the law as your profession? 
Don’t make an egregious blockhead of yourself, and 
think because you have bloomed out a full-blown 
lawyer, you must be a honey-laden flower, around 
which all the bees of law-seekers are to cluster at 
once. Nothing of the sort is likely to happen. It is 
not according to the natural order of things. And 
you may assure yourself nature is not going to be set 
aside, and the world turned upside down for your 
convenience. Therefore, Ezra, wy boy, you have got 
to adopt waiting asa part of your life-struggle. Don’t 
try to shirk it; and, above all, don’t whine, if you find 
it a little uncomfortable.” 

Having set the matter before me in this plain fash- 
ion, if [ever allowed myself to become impatient I 
must have been a very unreasonable fellow. I do 
not deny that I may have been so at times. For 
beings whose distinction it is to be possessed of rea- 
son, I think men often gh are unr ble. But 
{ hope I never forgot my manhood so far as to lapse 
into useless repinings. 

It was during this period of suspense that I fell in 
with Wainwright. He was an olive-skinned, dark- 
bearded man, with a somewhat sharpened profile, 
and piercing dark eyes. In accordance with the will 
of Hartford Laing—an eccentric old gentleman lately 
deceased in New York, but owning extensive estates 
in Bountown—Wainwright had lately come to that 
village to take possession of the Laing property. It 
was not known that the legator and his heir were of 
-kindred blood. Why Wainwright shoud have been 
the elected heir had given rise to a variety of con- 
jectures. But Hartford Laing was not a man to 
gratify idle curiosity, by publishing his reasons for 
any course of conduct he might have adopted; and 
upon this subject Wainwright was equally reticent. 
The property being in his possession, he certainly 
knew how to live upon it royally. Of course, he 
sprang into sudden popularity in the village; and it 
soon came to be believed that no undertaking of im- 
portance could be rightly managed unless Wainwright 
headed the movement. 

My acquaintance with this village autocrat began 
somewhat oddly. It being the normal state of young 
men, I suppose no one will be surprised at my con- 
fession that [ was in love. The present object of my 
affection was a Miss Celestia Bosprey, who lived 
across the way from my office. Miss Bosprey was a 
pretty enough girl, who “did the kitten,” and did 
it uncommonly well, too. She was forever claiming 
admiration by her frolicsome grace, or caresses by 











her soft, purring ways. It is but fair toadd that nei- 
ther the admiration nor the caress was often with- 
held. Having little else todo, I had got a habit of 
stealthily watching Miss Bosprey’s puss-like vibra- 
tions about the paternal mansion. That was the 
extent of our acquaintance. Nevertheless, as I have 
acknowledged, I was already violently in love with 
her. 

Miss Bosprey had a little Mustang pony—a gift, I 
believe, from some California friend—and the most 
vicious-looking animal I remember ever to have seen. 
But she used to pet and fondle the ugly little crea- 
ture, garlanding its neck with wreaths of flowers, 
and lavishing endearments upon it with distracting 
prodigality. Perhaps I was jealous of the Mustang. 
At all events, I never saw Miss Bosprey lay her head 
against the shaggy creature’s neck without expecting 
to see his vicious teeth snap at and mangle her white 
shoulders; and whenever she had cantered away upon 
his back, it was always with a sigh of relief that I 
witnessed her safe return. One morning, an hour or 
80 after 1 had seen her gallopoff, I walked out on the 
road by which she had gone. With a hope of meeting 
Miss Bosprey on her return? Possibly. There is no 
telling what foolishness a young man who is in love 
may not be guilty of. 

I had scarcely gone half a mile, when my heart 
gave asudden bounce, and came thumping up into 
my throat; which, anatomically considered, was cer- 
tainly a very irregular proceeding on the part of that 
member. But the irregularity was not without ex- 
cuse, fur there was the Mustang, tearing along the 
road at a furious rate, without a rider. Where then 
was Miss Bosprey?_ The most horrid conjectures 
came trooping up at the call of this question. I started 
to run, but felt sure that all the snails in the vicinity 
were laughing at my slow progress. And she in dis- 
tress—perhaps dying for want_of speedy help! A 
porous irrigation of the person followed, and my voice 
“stuck in my jaws,” as we used to translate at 
school, (Vox fancibus horesit). Casting a despairing 
glance around, I observed at my right a handsome 
residence, at whose gate a powerful black horse was 
fastened by a bridle-rein. Of course I had no more 
right to the horse than my heart had to perform its 
palpitations in my throat. But how could I, lawyer 
though I was, remember that, believing as I did that 
Miss Bosprey was in imminent peril, and only delay- 
ing to die, perhaps, that I might come and save her 
life. I thought Providence had thrown the horse in 
my path, so I mounted it and rode away, with a feel- 
ing of intense thankfulness. Certainly, I did not 
then recall the exploits of the Knight of de la Mancha 
in connection with my adventure, whatever I may 
have done since. 

Well, a ride of two or three miles, in progress of 
which I scrutinized every object, right and left, for 
traces of a recent tragedy, brought me in sight of 
Miss Bosprey. She was tripping it along the road- 
side, trying to hold up her long riding skirt with both 
hands, and succeeding but indifferently, owing to her 
hands being preoccupied by two bouquets of wild 
flowers, each big enough to fill a moderate-sized 
cornucopia. I began to suspect that I might not be 
quite so much a hero as I had lately fancied, and 
was going to ride deliberately by. But Miss Bosprey 
addressed me, smiling in enchanting confusion: 

“Have you seen a Mustang pony on the road, 
sir?” 

“T have an impression that I did. Perhaps it is 
yours, and has escaped you?” 

“T had stopped to gather these,” holding up ber 
cornucopial nosegays, “and Eltin, I suppose, got 
tired of waiting. The restless darling didn’t like being 
hitched to a tree by his bridle-rein.” 

“O Miss Bosprey!” I cried, ** do not ride the vicious 
creature again. He has given me such a fright to- 
day!” 

“ My sweet little Elfin! What naughty thing has 
he been doing?” 

“When I saw him coming back alone, was it not 
natural to suppose that you were dismounted, injured 
—perhaps killed?” 





“And did you come out here, all this way, on my 
account?” 

‘I don’t mind that. I would go to the ends of the 
earth to serve you.” 

“Would you? You are very good, I am sure.” 

At this moment, a light sulky came bowling rapidly 
along. The driver seemed urging his horse to its 
utmost speed, but halted when abreast of me, and 
cried, “‘ Stop thief!” quite unnecessarily, by the way, 
since I was not in motion. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, reddening with 
indignation. 

“IT mean that you stole that horse, and I have a 
warrant for your arrest.” 

I comprehended the situation directly; and in spite 
of my vexation, could not help laughing at the 
ridiculous dilemma in which I had involved myself. 

‘Whom does the horse belong to?” I asked. 

“ Wainwright.” 

“ Well, I can’t deny having taken the animal, since 
you have found me upon its back. But, if I can see 
Wainwright, I hope to explain to his satisfaction that 
the seizure was not made with criminal intentions.” 

“Olam sure he can!” cried Miss Bosprey. “If 
any harm comes to him, I shall never forgive my- 
self, never. Do let us see Wainwright at once.” 

This sudden display of interest by the object of my 
affection almost reconciled me to my ignominious 
position; though for what offence she threatened 
herself with interminable untorgiveness I did not 
quite comprehend. I was transferred to a seat in 
the officer’s sulky, Miss Bosprey mounted Wain- 
wright’s horse, and in that order we arrived at the 
handsome residence I have already noticed. A ser- 
vant was sent to summon Wainwright, who came 
out to us with a sardonic smile gleaming from his 
dark eyes. He beh d very hand ly, however, 
after hearing my explanation; informed the officer it 
was alla mistake, paid the costs and sent him off. 
He assured Miss Bosprey he thought my action quite 
natural, under the circumstances, and only regretted 





‘that so signal an instance of devotion should have 


originated with another cavalier than himself. 

“Your gratitude to this young man of rash im- 
pulses should be profound,” he said, *‘since, though 
he certainly did not save your life, he as certainly 
would have done so if it had been in danger.” 

“1’m sure I am very much obliged to him,” Miss 
Bosprey returned, ‘‘ and to you too.” 

** Well, I shall affect no modesty, but accept my in- 
stallment of the gratitude as my just due; since I 
might undoubtedly have made the affair a little 
awkward if my Mephistophilean humor had been in 
the ascendant.” 

‘¢Is the humor you speak of any like the scrofula? 
Ma says a diet of green corn is good for that.” 

“ How well she takes him off,” I thought. But 
Wainwright, instead of laughing out, stooped down 
to remove a weed from a flower-bed, and rose looking 
very red in the face, at which I was greatly vexed. 

The pony-phaeton, for which we had been waiting, 
was now brought around, and Wainwright himself 
drove us home; Miss Bosprey, sandwiched between 
us, grew gently sportive. I might have found her 
vivacity more agreeable if she had seemed to enjoy 
Wainwright’s flatteries less. She smiled enchant- 
ingly, however, whenever I addressed her; and once, 
when a carriage wheel dropped into a rut, gullied 
out by the spring rains, she uttered a little scream 
and clung to my arm; so that when Wainwright set 
me down at my office door I was more desperately 
in love than ever. That gentleman, having next 
driven across to the Bosprey front gate, was, 1 no- 
ticed, jealously, full fifteen minutes longer than 
necessary in bidding Miss Bosprey ‘‘ Good-morning.” 

When he was fairly gone, I tried to analyze the 
impression this man had made upon me. I had a 
feeling that our futures were to mix, in some way. 
But whether the feeling was pleasurable or painful, 
whether the mingling would be of affinity or antago- 
nism, resulting in good or in evil, it was impossible to 
determine. I fancied thatif I had been a woman I 
might have loved him ardently. He might be, I im- 





agined, one of those men whom women love blindly 
and unreasoningly, as Byron was loved in his day. 
As it was, I felt that in his nature and mine there 
were possibilities of friendship and of enmity. A few 
days later Wainwright visited me in my office. 

**T don’t intend quite to lose sight of you,” he said. 
“‘T have a conviction that if I should, your rash pro- 
clivities might get you into trouble.” 

“Tf you intend to appoint yourself my guardian,” 
I retorted, not altogether liking the ridicule in his 
tone, “Iam glad you are not my uncle; otherwise, 
I might have disagreeable remembrances of ‘The 
Babes in the Wood.’” 

My retort seemed to amuse him immensely; and 
after that he always called me “ Baby,” or his “ Babe 
in the Woods.” 1soon came to know him asa man 
who professed to recognize no principle of human 
action but the universal one of self-love. And yet, I 
have seen tears swim in his eyes at some simple story 
of heroic self-sacrifice. It seemed to me that his 
principles had been formed in direct contrariety to 
his heart, and were forever at war with it. With 
ladies he was always suave and debonair; with gen- 
tlemen, often enough, he was brusque almost to rude- 
ness. 

At the Bospreys I soon became a frequent, and, I 
had reason to believe, an acceptable visitor. Le Pere 
Bosprey was fussy and consequential. La Mere was 
short, stout and florid. Therapeutically, she must 
have been a subject of interest. I believe she had 
had personal experience in a majority of the diseases 
flesh is heir to. But humors were her speciality. I 
own I was a little staggered when she, one day, asked 
me for the name of Wainwright's troublesome humor, 
and presumed it was the same she bad been afflicted 
with for several years. Could Miss Bosprey’s dietetic 
suggestion have been made in good faith? <A further 
acquaintance with the young lady convinced me that 
her literary tastes were decidedly crude. No matter, 
Icould furm them. With this laudable intention, I 
carried over ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” and a volume of 
Shakspeare. She pr d Dickens “‘ stupid,” and 
“‘ Shakspeare she could make no sense out of at all.” 
But she balanced the one book on the pink tip of her 
forefinger, exactly over my nose, as I sat looking up 
into her face, and failing to keep the centre of gravity 
let it fall somewhat crushingly upon that unlucky 
feature. Between the leaves of the other, she cradled 
a little Maltese kitten in a bed of soft cotton wool, 
and holding it before me triumphantly, inquired, 
* Don’t she look cunning?” 

Of course I still thought her enchanting, and my- 
self the most blest of mortals, when one day she 
blushingly consented to be mine. Two or three days 
later, Wainwright gave me business to transact in a 
distant city, requiring immediate departure, and an 
absence of two or three months. At first Miss Bosprey 
proved to be, in point of promptness, at least, an ex- 
cellent correspondent. It is true there was no great 
variety in her letters; but love is not apt to be hyper- 
critical, and I was satisfiei. When I had been four 
weeks away, she assured me that ‘“‘she never, never 
could survive another month of separation.” A fort- 
night afterward, she coolly informed me that ‘she 
had never loved me, but had, quite unconsciously to 
herself, given her heart to Wainwright long before, 
who was, and would forever be, dearer to her than 
anybody else.” I despatched my business with ner- 
vous haste, turning night into day for that purpose, 
so that by the time I was ready to feturn I had got 
the haggard look proper for adespairing lover. With- 
out loss of time, I sought an interview with Wain- 
wright at his house. 

“ What have you been doing to yourself?” he asked, 
extending his hand. “ You look as if the vampires 
had been holding a high festival over your circulating 
fluid.” 

“This, then,” I cried, hotly, ignoring the offered 
hand, “is why you wished to send me away!” 

“My dear Baby,” Wainwright returned, smiling 
quietly, “‘ your profession should have taught you to 
particularize. Any pettifogger might tell you that 
‘ this then’ is a very indefinite form of charge.” 
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“T allude to Miss Bosprey,” I gasped; for articu- 
lation had suddenly become difficult. 

“Indeed! I fail to see the point of your allusion.” 

*‘T loved her. Why did you set your infernal craft 
to work to rob me of her?” 

** You talk as if I were responsible for her sudden 
marriage. 


making. I have quite sins enough upon my con- 


science, without the crying one of inveigling people | you have done yet. Confess, now, that your grand, 


into matrimony.” 

“I believe you are expertin sophistry; but you 
have need to be, if you hope toshirk the responsibility 
of your own marriage.” 

‘* My dear fellow! Do you know what a talent you 
have for absurdity? I take much credit to myself 
for having recognized your genius in that way at our 
first interview ” 

“Your talent for villany is so apparent that no one 
need take credit to himself for recognizing it,” I re- 
torted, bitterly. 

His olive cheeks flushed hotly, and he traversed 
the room two or three times before replying. 

“If you are determined to quarre] with me, Baby,” 
he then said, a little sadly, as 1 thought, ‘I suppose 
you must have your own way. But1 should much 
prefer to remain your friend. The truth is,” break- 
ing into raillery again, “ you are a dear unsophisti- 
cated infant, and I have had the weakness to take a 
liberty for you. Now about Miss Bosprey. What is 
it that you accuse me of? Itis true she has mar- 
ried my gardener. But what could I do? Would 
you expect me to rush into church and forbid the 
banns?” 

“ Has married—your gardener!” 

“Certainly. Did you think it was myself? I assure 
you, I never aspired tothehonor. Itis true, lamused 
myself by playing the role of her lover, as any one so 
disposed wight have done; and my conscience—not 
a very tender one, I allow—accused me of no wrong 
in flirting with a flirt. Incidentally, I fear I had the 
misfortune to win what there was of her shallow 
heart. Her sudden marriage, I believe, was con- 
tracted in a fit of pique, because she had overheard 
me avow that I did not propose to make her my wife. 
After all, with girls of her stamp, marriage is the 
main thing. The man does not matter so much. 
And I dare say Miss Bosprey may be sufficiently 
happy as Mrs. Nickerson. If you think her worth a 
quarrel, with one who has confessed to the weakness 
of a liking for you, I am quite at your service.” 

“Tdo not,” I answered, gulping down my pride, 
and offering my hand. 

‘* Why, this isasit should be. Tothe ‘Give me thy 
hand’ of Cassius, Brutus returns an emphatic, ‘And 
my heart too?’ Come to supper.” 

Greatly to my own disgust, I found I had an un- 
doubted appetite for supper. Wainwright was in his 
best mood, which implies that he was as witty and 
entertaining as possible. I began to suspect that life 
might be made very tolerable, even to a disappointed 
lover. Later experience sustained me in that sus- 
picion. I was now begining to be considerably occu- 
pied by business, owing chiefly, I believe, to Wain- 
wright’s influence, and had, in consequence, little 

time for indulging in sentimental sorrow. Perhaps 
my heart was breaking—as undoubtedly it ought— 
but it must have been under the influence of a power- 
ful anesthetic, and was spared the pangs usually 
attendant upon such disruption. 

Early the following winter, I had an attack of 
pneumonia, which left me somewhat debilitated. An 
uncle, from Newbury, having called to see me, de- 
clared that I needed “ home-nursing,” and insisted 
upon carrying me off with him. Having a vivid 
recollection of Aunt Grisby’s motherliness, and some 
curiosity to know what sort of young lady had grown 
up from the romping dozen-year-old girl [ remem- 
bered as Cousin Therese at my last visit, I submitted 
with a very good grace to be carried off It was late 
in the evening when we arrived, and that night I 
only saw Aunt Grisby. Her welcome, full of gentle 
kindness, and not without a moistening of tears, 
confirmed my old recollections of that excellent 
relative. 

“How delighted Therie will be!” cried my aunt, 
when I had been duly welcomed, and my health care- 
fully inquired after. ‘I’m going to put your over- 
coat and things away in the closet, and we wont say 

a word to let her mistrust that anybody came with 
your uncle.” 

I had no objection to this arrangement, but rather 

enjoyed the surprise in prospect. That night I slept 
soundly, and whatever I may have dreamed about it 
was not Miss Bosprey. In the morning I was awak- 
ened by a beam of sunlight slanting across my face. 
I dressed hurriedly, and with slippered feet went 
down to the family sitting-room, opening the door 
softly to make the surprise more effective if Cousin 

Therese should be within. The room had a window 

facing the south. On its ledge a few verbenas were 

blooming brightly, and a tea-rose, in whose dark 
foliage the deeply crimson blossoms showed gayly. 

Before this window, a girl, with figure of faultless 

symmetry, draped in a morning robe of blue cash- 

mere, was busy among the plants, snipping off here 
and there a withered or a decaying leaf, and softly 
singing the “Stabat Mater.” Yielding to one of my 
rash impulses, I resolved upon a supplement to Aunt 
Grisby’s intended surprise. I crossed noiselessly 
to the window, stooped, and kissed the girl upon her 
cheek. 
“How dare you, sir!” she questioned, haughtily, 
turning fiercely toward me a pure, noble face, in 
whic! blazed a pair of angry eyes. 
“Spare me, little Pythoness,” I cried, retreating 


Iassure you the match was none of my | me pass.” 


“No sir; not if you were the Grand Mogul. Let 
“Not until you look upon me more cousinly than | | 


tragedy-queen airs were never meant for your kins~ 
man—Ezra Wood.” 
“Whom, then, do you take me for?” 
““Why, Therese Grisby, of course!” 
“It is generally as well for a young man to be cer- 
tain of his cousinly relation to an unknown lady be- 
fore he goes to the length of kissing her. I am not 
Therese Grisby.” 
This was a stunner. 
“ Just like your confounded precipitation, Ezra 
Wood!” I reflected, growing hot and cold by turns. 
“What would Wainwright say?” and I mentally 
congratulated myself that he was not Jikely to hear 
of the incident. Just then, to my unspeakable tor- 
ture, somebody began singing saucily, and very point- 
edly, as 1 thought: 
“Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ?”’ 
Looking around, I saw, peeping in at the door, 
which was open just wide enough to admit the sau- 
ciest, brightest, most piquant face imaginable, the 
real Therese Grisby. 
‘* Well,” I said, recovering myself as wellas I could, 
‘you do look more like the little witch who used to 
walk upon stilts, and perform other such lady-like 
feats, six years ago. Cume here, and tell me you are 
very glad to see me.” 
* Vanitas vanitatis—man is vanity,” laughed my 
cousin, coming forward and putting her hands in 
mine. ‘ Nevertheless, though at the risk of fostering 
in you this bad extrinsic affection, I am glad.” 
* How kind of you to try to foist off upon us an 
exclusively feminine trait!” I returned again, avail- 
ing myself of my cousinly privilege; but this time 
with the assurance that I was not kissing the wrong 





lady. 

“Where is Peri?” Therese asked, after a few min- 
utes ot voluble banter. 
I looked around for the blue cashmere morning- 
robe, but it had disappeared. 
“Who is Peri?” Ll asked. ‘The one who ‘at the 
gate of Eden stood disconsolate?’” 
“No, no. Our Peri is of no ‘recreant race.’ Her 
name is Hyperia Laing; she is the organist in our 
church, and boards here. We all love her as if she 
were one of ourselves.” ; 
At breaktast, I was formally introduced to Miss 
Laing, whe acknowledged the tormality with grave 
dignity, while 1 attempted a poor imitation of her own 
nonchalance. 
**O tie!’ Therese cried, mischievously. ‘1f I had 
just been plucking stolen truit 1 would make believe 
I did not know an apple tree when I saw one!” a re- 
mark which greatly mystified uncle and Aunt Grisby, 
and tinged the milky opal of Miss Laing’s face with a 
faint rose flush. 
How shall I describe the weeks that ensued? Per- 
haps best by saying that they passed in a kind of 
pleasurable delirium. Sledging, skating, parties, 
concerts, and the various other amusements of a 
rural city, filled up the time to repletion. Therese 
was @ popular leader inall. And never leader better 
deserved her popularity. She seemed infinite in re- 
sources; and the situation from which Therese Grisby 
could not extract fun must have been very bare 
of that element. But, though she tantalized and 
amused me, as she tantalized and amused a score 
of admirers, Peri Laing was much oftener in 
my thoughts. Whenever we met, I could not avoid 
studying the fair organist. The quiet reticence of 
her ordinary manner, ber terse utterances, flashing 
up occasionally into brilliant wit, her musical talent, 
amounting almost to genius, and seeming sometimes 
to overleap the dividing line and to become absolute 
inspiration—all this, joined to her high estimate of 
life, and the indescribable grace of womanliness in 
all that she said or did, made the study an engross- 
ing one. At first I did not suspect myself of being 
again in love, but it was not long before I recognized 
‘“‘veteris vestigia flammae.” It must be confessed 
that when I instituted a mental comparison between 
my second and my first love, I was considerably 
ashamed of having ever knelt at the shrine of Miss 
Bosprey. 

A portion of Peri’s time was occupied by organ- 
lessons—for she taught as well as played—and an 
hour or two of each day she practised in the church, 
One afternoon, it was raining dismally, I remember, 
disarranging our plans of merry-making for that day, 
I stepped in to listen to her playing. She was prac- 
tising the oratorio of ‘‘The Nativity,” and seemed to 
throw her whole soul into the rendering of its sublime 
passages. One could not fail] to have a higher con- 
ception of the love that redeemed the world, from 
hearing it. Atlength there was a lull in the music, 
but I felt no disposition to stir. I had taken a seat 
pretty well up the central aisle, in the corner of a 
pew. With head thrown back, and eyelids closed, I 
now seemed to feel the delicious melody 1 had been 
hearing floating around me as if it were a palpable 
presence. Suddenly, from the gallery, Miss Laing’s 
voice, clear and vibrant, though under perfect con- 
trol, dispelled the pleasing illusion: 

“Mr. Wood, will you please to see if I dropped my 





in affected terror before her wrathful glance. Her 
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lip carted, and her breath came quick end panting. 
‘‘How well your anger becomes you!” 1 went on. 
“ But it grieves me to think of the sackcloth you will 
penitently put on, when you know whom you have 
treated so scornfully.” 


wi gan. Knowing that she disliked this term in- 
y, the idea gave me much satisfaction. It 


I obeyed with the haste netaral to one y whose dream 
has been broken by an imperative call; wondering 
the while what had called Peri into the pulpit ; think- 
ing how I would rally ber upon a probable attempt 
at oratory, with the pulpit for rostrum and pews for 
audience; and fancying the scorn with which she 
woul hear me ask when the public was to be con- 
ratulated upon the debut of another strong-minded 


as but momentary, however, for my foot had scarce- 
ly touched the second pulpit stair when there was a 
stunning crash in the body of the house. Looking 
back, I saw that a portion of the plaster upon the 
ceiling had given way, whelming the seat I had lately 
occupied, and half the length of the central aisle in 
its unsightly ruins. 
“There is no matter about the gloves now,” said 
Peri, quietly, ‘I believe I have them here.” 
Then I knew that to her promptness I owed my 
escape. Perhaps I exaggerated the danger. But1 
could scarcely have failed to receive some injury, if 
the crushing mass, from such a height, had fallen 
upon my uncovered head. It is not customary, I 
believe, to declare one’s love under a dripping um- 
brella. And certainly, outside our thatch of silk and 
whalebone, as we walked home that afternoon, the 
prospect was by no means favorable to sentiment. 
The impurities of the melted snow, left upon the 
surface of that remaining, gave ita grimy look. All 
along the road there were little wells of discolored 
water, where some unwary foot had plunged through 
the moistened snow. ‘The visuai line that girt us 
round” was so contracted by mist and fog, that the 
bit of earth’s surface it belted was scarcely half a 
mile across; and the dingy sky seemed to rest upon 
the tops of the steeples. But with Peri walking by 
my side I forgot the outer dreariness, forgot every- 
thing but my love and gratitude, to which, with my 
usual precipitation, I gave impetuous utterance. 
The dreariness became palpable enough, however, 
when I had got my answer. 
**T have had my apples of love, and they turned to 
ashes in my mouth. The tree will bear no more 
fruit,” said Peri, mournfally. 
*« But upon its soil another may be planted which 
will produce better fruit than the apples of Sodom.” 
* No, the soil is exhausted of the el ti 
to its growth. Let it lie fallow until the end come. 
“O Peri! Peri Laing! I cannot bear to hear you 
talk thus—with that dead-calm voice and manner.” 
She smiled upon me cheerfully. 
“Do not think that for the want of this one fruit 
my life is to be made a desert. It shall be as fruitful 
as Eden’s garden in friendship, and good-will, and 
the various lesser charities that make a cheerful 
life.” 
That evening Therese expressed a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with us both. Peri crocheted in silence, 
and I read page after page of a book I had picked up 
in the library, which might have been written in the 
language of Booriobola Gha, for any knowledge I got 
of the ideas it advanced. 
*T mean,” my cousin exclaimed at last, in despe- 
ration, “ to send you two to a museum and exchange 
you for a couple of cheerful-looking mummies. They 
would be vastly more entertaining.” 
* You should be particular to state that you want 
a pair of talking mummies,” Peri suggested. 
Yes, and some whose spirits are superior to a 
rainy evening. Cousin Ray, if you wont talk, we 
might have a game of euchre, if we had a fourth 
hand.” 
Uncle Grisby was at the store, and aunt would as 
soon have attempted a game of football in the street 
as one at cards. 
**T’ll step over to ‘The National’ and ask Charley 
Lessing to come in.” 
“A rational suggestion. 
mingte.” 





can.” 


Looking up, I saw Wainwright, 
grasp. 
“Old fellow, how are you?” 


meeting would have removed the doubt. 


as thoroughly as I admired him. 
with me.” 


quite at your service.” 


readiness to accompany me. 


brightly within. 


house. 
in, I should certainly have stormed the castle.” 


at a single call.” 





gloves in the pulpit?” 


But don’t be gone a | right bower, when my left held the trick, and now 


“A rational command, seeing that the distance is 
thirty or forty rods. But I’ll make the best speed I 


1 failed to find Charley Lessing in his room at ‘‘ The 
National,” but as I was going down the stairs a mus- 
cular grip upon the shoulder arrested my progress. 


“Baby, how are you?” with a crushing hand- 


If I had ever doubted the sincerity of his liking for | my partner’s ace—and sweeping up the cards with 
me, Wainwright’s evident pleasure at our chance | quite an air of triumph. 
But I think 
Inever had. As for myself, the problem of affinity | cards. 
or antagonism had long ago been so!vca, anc I liked, 


“We want you for a fourth hand at euchre. Come 
**T have just two hours until train-time. They are 


He gave his moustache an extra curl, brushed some 
imaginary dust from his coat-collar, drew on over- 
shoes, water-proof and gloves, and announced his 
When we arrived, 
Wainwright stopped a moment outside, eyeing the | composedly. 
house curiously. The blinds were not closed, and 
muslin curtains only obscured the lights shining | at two. Miss Grisby, your cousin shall be well looked 


‘*T walked by here twice, early in the evening,” he 
said, “and felt an unaccountable drawing toward the 
If I had known it was because you were with- | when we were in the street. 


“The rain has been storming it dismally enough 
allday. I think the castle would have yielded to you 


the necefsary ; introductions, "Both the girls had 
arisen. But Peri Laing was grasping the back of 
her chair with a tightening clutch. Every vestige of 
color had faded out from her still face. I glanced at 
Wainwright. He was paler than usual, and I thought 
I detected a quivering of the lip behind the mous- 
tache. But, with his accustomed easy grace, he 
greeted the ladies in turn, and began tossing off a 
succession of extravagant compliments, addressed to 
Therese. 
“Baby Wood gave me no hint of what was in 
store for me,” he said. “I was quite unprepared for 
a vision of such brightness and beauty as I now look 
upon,” with an admiring glance at my fair cousin. 
“T hope your eyesight is not endangered by the 
vision,” was the serene response. 
*“T hope not. But I fear my reputation for wit 
may be. Have you been to school to Portia?” 
“To learn wit, or law? The Portias of our day are 
eminent neither for the one nor for the other—except, 
indeed, as expounders of the law of Fashion.” 
“And there is no need to ask whether the daintily- 
robed divinity of this fireside is au fait in the decrees 
of Fashion.” 
Therese got up, and swept her trailing skirts across 
the carpet, declaiming, melodramatically, a couplet 
from Pope, with an adaptation of her own: 

“*1To dress contents her natural desire, 

She asks no angel's wings, no seraph's fire.’ "’ 
*‘And needs none, when her every step shows more 
than angel’s grace,” said Wainwright, blandly. 
“That is to say,” returned Therese, by way of a 
general summing up, ‘I look well, talk well, dress 
well, step well. You are so perversely complimentary, 
one would think you were writing my funeral ser- 
mon for a wager, as the Duke of Buckingham did 
Mother Cresswell’s. Shall we throw around for 
partners?” handing the pack to Wainwright. 

“TI suppose so,” he replied, dealing off the cards. 
“ But if Fate assigns me to Baby, I shall appeal.” 
Fate was not so ungallant. Wainwright and Peri 
Laing were partners, as I had been sure would hap- 
pen. Peri took her seat in silence, her eyes resolutely 
cast down, as if she were determined not to see the 
fine-looking gentleman—for such he unquestionably 
was—who was seating himself opposite her. But I 
think he had resolved that she should. For if ever 
will looked out from the human eye, it looked out 
from his whose glance was bent upon her face. At 
last, she raised her lids languidly. Immediately the 
concentrated will gave place to a look so full of pas- 
sionate entreaty, that my heart quite ached at sight 
of it. Peri’s lashes drooped, and she paled slightly. 
That was all. 

When it came Wainwright’s deal, I saw Peri slip a 
folded paper from among her cards. I think she did 
not open it, but put it in the pack when the deal 
came around to her, intending, I suppose, to return 
it to Wainwright. She miscalculated, however; and 
on picking up my cards, I found a slip of folded paper 
flanking my left bower. At first I thought it might 
be for me; and the hasty glance necessary to assure 
myself that it was not, revealed to me its contents. 
The note was as follows: 

“Cruel! Are you still unforgiving? Must my 
whole life be a process of slow-torture, because you 
are unrelenting? Do you forget that to err is hu- 
man, to forgive divine? The Peri at Eden’s gate 
did not more intensely long for paradise, than I 
to be reinstated in your love. O Peri! Peri! Let 
me be again your WAINWRIGHT.” 





“‘ Hence her apples’of Sodom,” I reflected, bitterly. 

I was Wainwright’s friend, and Peri had given me 
no hope. But it was with a keen pang that I again 
-| recognized him as my rival. 

“Ray,” cried Therese, with some impatience, 
what are you thinking of? You just played your 


you lead out with a pitiful ten-spot of trumps.” 

1 did not think it necessary to inform her what I 
was thinking of, but made the best excuse I could. 
It was impossible, however, to become interested in 
the game. Therese had abundant opportunities for 
raillery at my eccentric playing, and improved them, 
it is fair to say, to the utmost. Yet Wainwright, 
whose wind I think could scarcely have been quite 
at ease, did not make a single error. 

* Confound your 1 , old fellow!” I thought, 
trumping—though the trick was ours by virtue of 





Wainwright laughed, and Therese threw down her 


“ Baby’s talent for absurdity is not likely to fail 
him for want of cultivation,” said the former, rising. 
“1 recommend solitude and soothing-syrup for 
him,” said my considerate cousin. 
“T hope you will authorize me to administer the 
remedies. Come, Baby, you are to go with me. Miss 
Laing, if you will allow me to see you for five minutes 
in the morning, you will hear ‘something to your 
advantage,’ as the advertisements say.” 
“ T shall be engaged with my class,” she returned, 


“The afternoon will do as well, then. I will call 


after, and your recommendations attended to. Au 
revoir.” 
‘‘ What about ‘two hours to train-time?’ I asked, 


“‘Confound train-time!” was the mild response. 
When in his room at the hotel, Wainwright hurled 
hat and gloves into the remotest corner of the apart- 
ment; rolled his water-proof into a ball, and shied 





I led the way into the parlor, and began making 


that after them; roughly pulled off his over-shoes, 
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and flung those in the same direction—all with a kind 
of savage violence, as if he were revenging himself 
upon those unoffending objects, for some private 
grief. Lastly, he threw himself upon a sofa, and 
tossed one arm over his head—the broadcloth of his 
sleeve and the haircloth of the sofa framing in black 
a face that looked sadly worn and pale. His evident 
suffering touched me to the heart. 

“Wainwright,” I said, “I hope you believe I am 
your friend?” 

“Go to bed, and don’t speak to me!” was the 
crusty answer. 

It was a restless night for us both. But I think 
Wainwright had the worst of it. I was awake often 
enough. He, I believe, scarcely slept at all. In the 
morning, however, he had recovered his usual man- 
ner, though he still looked somewhat pale. 

“ Bless the Baby!”’ he said, coming beside the bed, 
where [I lay, sufficiently wide awake, but not inclined 
to stir. ‘‘I suppose you are dying to ask upon what 
affair of importance I desired to see Hyperia Laing 
to-day. Ask away, then.” 

“ Perhaps I am better informed than you think,” I 
retorted, reaching fur my vest, and taking from its 
pocket the folded taper I had got among my cards 
the previous night. ‘‘ Miss Laing is not so cool a 
calculator as yourself.” 

He bit his lip, and, taking the paper from my hand, 
began tearing it into shreds. 

**Miss Laing,” I observed, maliciously, “did not 
appear over-anxious to hear your ‘something to her 
advantage.’ ” 

“Most sapient of Babes in the Wood! You are 
not so wise as you think. Itis not to urge a love- 
suit, but to surrender her property, that I desire to 
see Miss Laing to-day. So your malicious remark 
loses its point.” 

“ Her property!” 

“To be sure. You, I suppose, in common with 
other Bonntonians, believe that Hartford Laing will- 
ed his Bonntown estates to me.” 

“Certainly. Such is the general belief.” 

“So he did. But in trust for his niece, Hyperia 
Laing, who, having had the bad taste to quarrel with 
her lover a year and a half ago, refused to be recon- 
ciled to her uncle’s command, and betook herself to 
flight. Up to last night, all my efforts to trace her 
had been unsuccessful. I think now it was a bit of 
shrowdness on the part of the testy old uncle to make 
the injured lover trustee of her property, with the 
further provision that he was to occupy the estate 
until the heiress be found, which, in the event of her 
dying undiscovered, was to revert to him. It is lucky 
this same injured lover was not quite a hardened 
villain, or he might have found a rather large-sized 
temptation lying in his way.” . 

‘In the quarrel you have alluded to, I dare say 

this injured lover was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 
* “IT don’t know,” Wainwright answered, a little 
sadly. ‘I believe some one had the kindness to re- 
port me to Peri as little better than a gay Lothario. 
Possibly I may have flirted somewhat over-freely 
with one or two fast young ladies. But my love has 
never failed in loyalty to Peri Laing. I hope you be- 
lieve me, Baby.” 

“I do. I would stake my life upon your truth, 
when you speak iu that sadly serious way.” 

“Yet Peri will never believe it.” 

“She shall!” I cried, earnestly. ‘She has faith in 
me, though she refused my love. I will make her 
believe it.” 

“My beloved infant!” Wainwright pronounced, 
with mock solemnity—assumed, I believe, to hide the 
real feeling with which he spoke. ‘ You have con- 
verted me. I renounce my creed that self-love is the 
mainspring of every human action. Henceforth, I 
am a Wooi-ite.” ° 

Tt was not an easy task I had set for myself. But 
my representations prevailed so far as to induce Peri 
to grant Wainwright an interview, against which, at 
first, I found her obstinately determined. He ac- 
cordingly entered the parlor at Uncle Grisby’s at 
two, as he had appointed. I waited for him in his 
room, and had occasion more than once to treat my- 
self to some practical truths on the topic—Patience 
—before he arrived. Twilight had begun to let its 
shadows loose in the corners of the apartment, when 
he came bounding in, looking radiantly happy. I 
needed no further assurance that he was forgiven. 

“ How did you manage it?” I inquired. 

“ By enacting the trustee instead of the lover. I 
entered at once upon the subject of the property; 
explained what steps I had taken; informed Miss 
Laing that my accounts would at any time be ready 
for inspection by herself, or—which she would prob- 
ably prefer—by an agent whom she should appoint; 
assured her the estates would then be waiting for 
their mistress, and that I should leave Bonntown at 
once; bade her a cool ‘ Good-day,’ and started to go. 
I had opened the door, and was on the point of bow- 
ing myself out, when Peri cried, with a kind of des- 
perate energy: 

** Wait a moment!’ 

“ «Tf there is any detail omitted,’ I suggested. 
“<Thereis. Wainwright, you have omitted to for- 
give me for having judged you too harshly.’ 

“«*O Peri,’ I cried, ‘have you learned to have faith 
in me at last?’ 

‘**T will never doubt you again!’ said Peri.” 





Well, they were married a year ago. At present it 
seems likely that they may “live happy ever after,” 
as the story-books have it. They have introduced 


festivity, you will almost always find a gay comp any 
in their Bonntown home. Whenever such a party is 
made up, I am certain to get one of the earliest invi- 
tations sent out; and, if business will allow, I recre- 
ate myself for a few days among the merry pleasure- 


warning gentlemen to look out for their horses, and 
ladies to beware of a rash young man, who has a way- 
of assuming that unknown ladies are his cousins, 
and surprising them with stolen kisses. 

I began my story waiting for clients. I end it 
waiting for my third love-affair—having supreme 
faith in the Latin proverb—‘‘ Omne trinum perfectum.” 
“All good things go by threes.” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE FINAL REST. 





BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


O, unforgiving world, 

Leave her new peace alone; 
The weight is lifted off, 

The ancient pain is gone; 
All charities allow— 
She is dead now. 


O, censuring voice, be still; 
For faith—for hope’s increase 

Whisper, when toil is done, 
Cometh exceeding peace. 

Its seal is on her brow, 

Its rest is now. 


You say “ her life was lost."’ 
Lo! Nature's self shall tell, 
In epitaphs of flowers, 
Her pardon passing well. 
You can but know—somehow, 
Mercy has reached her now. 


The summer breeze shall sigh 
For all her dreary years; 
The summer rain shall weep 
For her forgotten tears; 
The sunlight sheen shall show 
They are all over now. 


Yet why defend the dead? 
Seeing that naught can stir 
The dreamless, deep repose 
Heaven hath vouchsafed to her. 
Cover the quiet brow, 
And let her slumber now. 





C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BIT OF A RAG. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





THE first time I ever saw Mrs. Myra Shenstone, 
she was eating her dinner at an execrable little tav- 
ern, about twenty-five miles from anywhere at all. 
We were fellow-travellers from A—— to C—-; but 
as I had ridden all the way from A—— on the outside 
of the coach, and she in the inside, we did not meet 
till I lounged into the dark little dining-room afore- 
said, and saw her eating her dinner. She did not 
appear to be eating with any great relish. Sitting 
far back from the table, with her flowing skirts tuck- 
ed up around her, as though afraid of getting them 
soiled, thus displaying a pair of very pretty feet, she 
leaned forward, and tasted of the food before her 
with a dainty suspicion, her quizzing-glass to her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Shenstone—I didn’t know her name then— 
was a very handsome woman, and I stood for a mo- 
ment watching her pretty, supercilious ways, her 
delicately-gloved hands, the marble whiteness of her 
skin, the exquisite regularity of her features. She 
was about forty years old, I concluded, and would re- 
main unfaded for perhaps ten years longer. Women 
of her make fade slowly, and remain handsome to a 
great age. Their solid white flesh takes a good while 
to yellow and wrinkle, and their brilliant eyes never 
growdim. But they are pretty sure to have a new 
set of teeth early in life. 

This lady was very tastefully dressed, all in black, 
except the mantle of soft, thick purple cloth, half 
covered with small white stars, which made the gar- 
ment look as theugh it had been snowed on. I had 
occasion to remember that mantle afterwards. Look- 
ing up suddenly, the lady met my gaze, gave me a 
momentary stare, then went on with her eating, in 
the most ned . 

“Madam,” I said, with great gravity, “if those 
baked beans are not all engaged, I should be happy to 
be allowed to partake of them.” 

She glanced at the great platter of beans before 
her—enough for half a dozen men—and seemed to 

ider for a t. 

“T think you might be accommodated,” she said, 
presently, without the faintest smile. 

I desire here to record that those were first-rate 
beans, and that Mrs. John Shenstone’s turned-up 
nose was altogether out of place. The table was 
clean, the bread good, butter and cream delicious, 
and there was a butter-knife. Of course the tea was 
horrible, and the pie-crust resisted the teeth a little 
too much like bread-crust; but things might have 
been worse. We two sat there, and gradually got 
acquainted, finding out that our destination was the 
same. She lived in C——, and I was going to spend a 
few months there. We found out also that we had 
some mutual acquaintances, and some tastes in com- 
mon; and when the driver’s “stage-ready!” was 











something like the fine old English hospitality into 
their housekeeping, and if the season be favorable to | 





called out at the door, we were like old friends. I 
helped her to her place, both of us regretting that I 


seekers. Whereupon, Wainwright has a habit of 


could not have a seat inside with her. But every- 
body knows that in order to get from A—— to C—, 
you must pass through B—, and at B—— we took 
the cars, and from there went the remainder of the 
journey socially side by side. Atthestation-house in 
C—— we parted, with a hand-shake, and a promise 
on my part to call at an early day on Mrs. Myra 
Shenstone. 

Half an hour after, I was closeted with Mr. Samuel 
Clive, the lawyer whom I had come down to see. We 
two had an interesting case between us, and as it was 
of a private nature, and would take a good while in 
the preparation, 1 was to make ill health the pre- 
text, and spend afew months at his house in the 
healthy seaside town of C—. 

Mr. Clive was a little dried-up lawyer, sharp and 
cool, but a perfect gentleman. He was wealthy, and 
over fifty years of age, but still clung to his profession 
for the love of it. To be a lawyer, was to him the 
height of human honor and happiness. The rest of 
mankind were created to make cases, lawyers to 
solve them. Mr. Clive was a widower, with one 
child, a lovely daughter of seventeen, named Anne, 
a@ damsel who certainly lived in clover. She was 
mistress of a large, fine house, but without any of the 
troubles of house-keeping, being assisted by a num- 
ber of trusty old servants, who did everything, and 
gave her thecredit. If Miss Anne said ‘“‘ Well done!” 
it was reward enough. She was also mistress of her 
father’s heart, and could do whatever she pleased 
with him. A bright-eyed, happy, loving girl, one 
who took to happiness as naturally as a duck takes 
to water. I don’t believe that when I went there she 
had had a miserable day in her whole life. Besides 
her father and the servants, she had yet another per- 
son in the house to pet her, and that person was Mr. 
Frank Barnard: Mr. Barnard was a distaut connec- 
tion of theirs, and, having no other relatives in the 
place, had been invited to make his home at their 
house. He was a banker, nearly forty years of age, 
and one of the most interesting men I ever met. 

Ihadn’t been in the house many days, before I 
guessed out a romance between these two. Mr. Bar- 
nard consciously loved his young hostess, but hesi- 
tated to tell her so, for fear of a refusal, thinking 
himself too old, concluding that he had better be 
content with his pleasant certainty, than peril it by 
grasping after x bliss which might not be for him. 
On the other hand, it seemed to me that Anne Clive 
unconsciously loved their visitor, mistaking her own 
feelings, and happy in the present, so long as he was 
kind, and there was no rival. 

I found them all affabie, and soon grew friendly 
and familiar with them, though I noticed that Mr. 
Barnard had an eye on me when 1 spoke to Miss 
Anne, and that his manner lost something of its 
graceful ease when he saw us together. I didn’t care 
for that—indeed, was rather glad to stir him up a 
little. It always makes me mad to see a man shilly- 
shallying about a woman. If he loves her, let him 
go in and win, and not wait till she shows that she 
wants him. A man who waits for signs of love from 
@ woman, before showing signs of love to her, doesn’t 
deserve to have her. So I was as sweet as I dared to 
be with the girl, taking care not to alarm her, show- 
ing her more gallantry when we were with others, 
but acting like a sort of paternal friend when we 
were alone. She seemed to like the role, and we got 
on finely. 

If a man wants a wife to ‘raise him healthy chil- 
dren, to make his home comfortable, and not to be 
too much bother, such a girl as Anne Clive is just the 
thing. But if he only wants to be amused, he must 
takea different kind of person. I only wanted to be 
amused, and for that purpose nobody could be better 
adapted than Mrs. Myra Shenstone. 

Does the reader take for granted that she was a 
widow? Because she was—a widow in good circum- 
stances, and childless. She had a lovely little cot- 
tage, all veranda and ground-floor, set in the midst 
of a garden, all roses, and vines, and heliotrope, and 
every richly-scented flower. For Mrs. Shenstone 
loved luxury. She alone occupied the whole ground- 
floor of her house, a large parlor, a tiny boudoir, a 
gem of a dining-room, sleeping-room, bath-room, and 
closets. The servants slept under the steep roof, and 
did their work in a couple of rooms half under 
ground. Strangers and ceremonious visitors ap- 
proached this lovely nest by the front porch, where 
they were often kept in limbo for some time before 
being admitted to the penetralia. Buta few privi- 
leged friends were allowed to take the path that led 
from the front gate round the corner, to the south 
side of the house, looking on the gardens, and there 
step directly through the lohg windows, open in sum- 
mer, or enter by a miniature conservatory, that was 
the prettiest spot in that pretty house. This con- 
servatory was oval, half the space taken from the 
house, half built out with glass, and it was trailed 
over to the top by nasturtium and rose-vines, smilax 
and passion-flower. 

Regularly every afternoon, and often of an even- 
ing, I opened the gate of the pretty front garden, 
strolled through the winding walks, embowered in 
shrubbery, and found Mrs. Shenstone awaiting me 
with a smile of welcome, and a fresh toilet. She was 
the most entertaining creature in the world, and yet 
never put herself out in the least to entertain me. 
If she was in no mood for talking, which didn’t often 
happen, she would carelessly tell me so. 

“ Don’t expect me to saya word, Mr. Arnold. I 
"am cross, and want to sulk. You may talk, if you 
have anything to say. If not, amuse yourself. I’m 
going to sit and bite my finger-nails.” And perhaps 
in ten minutes she would be chattering the most 


I own that woman was an injury to me. She taught 
me the art of malicious criticism of minds and man- 
ners. Such spiteful, witty things as she would say, 
such settings down as she would give people, such 
nick-names as she would give, always hitting the nail 
on the head—nick-names that stuck like burrs. Even 
when I didn’t approve, [ had to laugh, and a laugh 
was all the encouragement she wanted. She was 
parti¢ularly sharp on Anne Clive, whom she called— 
behind her back, of course—* Rosy: posy ;” but appa- 
rently they were very good friends, though I think 
Anne didn’t care to be very intimate at the cottage. 
Still, as the grounds adjoined, they used to run back 
and forth occasionally, and sometimes Anne would 
take Mr. Barnard there to spend the evening. After 
@ while, Mr. Barnard got in a way of going alone oc- 
casionally; and from that very first visit of his, I ob- 
served a little change creeping over him and Anne. 
He grew cooler, and more ceremonious towards her, 
and a faint uneasiness and timidity crept into her 
manner towards him. I could see plainly that he 
was jealous of me, and that Mrs. Shenstone was 
stimulating that feeling in him. 

What her object waa, I couldn’t be sure. That she 
was in love with me, I didn’t believe, and if she was, 
she knew that I didn’t want Anne Clive. Ifshe was 
in love with Mr. Barnard, which I had more than 
half suspected, she was taking the very course to 
excite his feelings towards her rival, and precipitate 
an understanding between the two. 

** What are you upto with Barnard and me?” I 
asked her, point blank, one evening. 

A quick red crept over her pallid face, and a spark 
leaped into her eyes, as she fixed them for an instant 
on me, with a look of angry boldness. Then the 
teeth flashed through her red lips in a laugh, and her 
face became full of merry mischief. 

“Tam bringing matters toa head,” she said, her 
eyes swimming with tears of merriment. ‘I’m act- 
ing the part ofa good fairy. You have heard of good 
fairies who were cross, and had the appearance of 
being ill-natured, even while bestowing the richest 
gifts. Well, 1’m one of those. Iam doing a speck 
of evil, that a great good may come. Don’t interfere, 
unless you want me to be your bitterest enemy.” 

“TI don’t see how I could interfere,” I said, not 
quite satisfied. 

“Certainly not! You are to play dummy,” she 
said; then added, with a sudden earnestness, ‘ But 
you don’t want Rosy-posy,do you? If I thought 
you did, I wouldn’t do a thing to help any one else.” 

“T don’t want her,” I said, looking attentively at 
my companion, and wondering how much was real 
about her. ‘I don’t want her, and she doesn’t want 
me.” 

She still regarded me earnestly. 

“T have no right to ask for your confidence,” she 
said, with dignity. ‘Ihave never supposed that you 
were particularly interested in the girl; but if it 
should be so, I think there is nothing but a fancy in 
the way. She could be made to love you. The pos- 
sibility that I was hurting you never occurred to 
me.” 

In spite of myself, I was touched by a certain ten- 
derness in her manner. 

* You are not hurting me,” I protested. “ You 
know I merely like Anne Clive, and wish her well. 
You need not fear any mar-plot in me.” 

Bat all her gayety seemed to have suddenly desert- 
ed her. She sat with her head resting on ber beau- 
tiful hand, and a new pallor on her usually pallid 
face. There was a look there, too, which I had never 
thought her face could wear—a grieved look, that 
drooped and trembled in her mouth, and made the 
find dark eyes humid with a mist that did not gather 
in tears. That look touched me to the heart. 

“What fools we are, when we think we have 
friends,” she said, with suppressed bitterness, looking 
not at me, but out the window, towards the distant 
hill-top. “There isno such thing as friendship, I 
think, except in a foolish few, who waste themselves 
on those who care not for them.” 

It was clear that she had felt my distrust, and was 
hurt by it. It both touched and flattered me. While 
I had looked on our connection as a mere acquain- 
tance, pleasant and amusing to both, she had invest- 
ed it with a tenderer interest—had given her friend- 
ship, and had desired my confidence. What man 
wouldn’t feel flattered—when the woman was so 
beautiful, too? 

** Dear Myra,” I said, leaning over the arm of her 
sofa, and clasping her disengaged hand in mine, 
“there is such a thing as friendship, and gratitude 
for friendship. Don’t be vexed nor hurt.” 

The soft hand in mine shook with a sudden tremor, 
a new lustre leaped to the eyes, and a swift blush 
shot across her cheek. Fascinated, yet somewhat 
disconcerted by her emotion, I half drew back, just 
as a step sounded in the conservatory. I turned, and 
confronted Mr. Barnard. 

He entered with his usual grace, but with an air of 
slight embarrassment which provoked me. For he 
must have seen the position in which we sat when he 
passed the window to which my back was turned, 
and it seemed that he might think he had interrupt- 
ed a sentimental interview. It was likely that Mrs. 
Shenstone had seen him, and her embarrassment 
sprang from the thought of what his thought might 


Mr. Barnard greeted me with quite unusual 
cordiality, evidently no longer considering mea rival, 
and for a few minutes did not pay much attention to 
Mrs. Sheustone, as if to allow her time to recover her 
self- pr ssession. 

Ihave said that Mr. Barnard was an interesting 
man. He was more—he was fascinating. He was 








spicy gossip and scandal. 
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scarcely handsome, but a fine-looking man; was well- 
educated, had refined tastes, and had that delicate 
tenderness and deft in bis towards wo- 
men which they find so winning. As soon as he 
commenced talking with Mrs. Shenstone, I sauntered 
off, and went homeward in a fever of vexation. The 
more I thought of it, the more provoked I felt. There 
was something ridiculous in being supposed to be in 
love with a woman who must have been ten years 
older than myself; and to have it so immediately 
taken for granted, put me in a heat. 

“Vl go home, and get up the tallest kind of a 
flirtation with Rosy posy,” I said to myself; and im- 
mediately quickened my pace with that intention. 

It was late in the afternoon, and I found Anne 
Clive in the parlor with a young friend—one of those 
teasing, gossiping girls, whom you sometimes wish 
were men, just long enough for you to give them a 
good pommelling. 

** Which is the favored one?” she asked, archly, as 
I entered. 

I asked an explanation of her question. 

“ Which stands higher in Mrs. Shenstone’s good 
gtaces— you, or Mr. Barnard?” she said, mis- 
chievously. ‘Don’t deny, now. Don’t I live where 
I can see everybody that enters her house, and don’t 
I see you go there every day, and Mr. Barnard every 
other day? I saw you go there this afternoon, and 
he was just going in the gate as Icame by. Did he 
oust you?” 

“Curse you for an impudent gossip!’ I said, in- 
wardly, grinding my teeth. Outwardly I smiled, 
however, and, heaving a sigh, owned that I had been 
eclipsed by the superior attractions of the other gen- 
tleman, and had left the field to him. 

As I spoke, I glanced at Anne Clive, and I must 
say I admired her grit. I knew that her heart was 
sinking within her; but her lip wore its smile, her 
cheek a red even deeper than usual, and her eyes 
sparkled with pride. I like spirit in a girl, and she 
didn’t look like one to wear the willow. I saw that 
she was as ready for revenge as I was. 

When Mr. Barnard came in to tea an hour after, 
he found us at the piano, Anne playing absently 
some rambling strains, and 1 seated very near her, 
and leaning still nearer, talking confidentially. We 
both glanced round with a careless greeting, as he 
entered, but showed no desire to have him approach 
us, going on with our talk, which was about nothing 
at all,in the lowest of half-whispers. At first he 
didn’t seem to mind, then he looked surprised, then 
uneasy, finally angry; and when Mr. Clive came in, 
he was standing looking out the window, and gnaw- 
ing his lip with a fierceness that delighted me. I 
was still more delighted with Anne’s conduct after- 
wards. Not the slightest sign of pique did she show 
towards him, but treated him with a cool friendliness 
that was more discouraging and distant than any re- 
sentment could have been. To be sure, she wouldn’t 
flirt with me quite so strongly as I desired, after that 
first time; but I had to respect her for that. ° 

Nothing new happened for several days, and I staid 
away from Mrs. Shenstone’s. But one evening, 
about a week after my last visit, I strolled that way. 
I walked slowly, feeling for the first time a little em- 
barrassment about the reception I might meet with, 
and trying to think how I should account for my long 
absence. I loitered at the gate a few minutes, then 
went hesitatingly in, pausing now and then to admire 
the white moonlight that hung like a veil over every- 

thing, throwing heavy shadows under the trees and 
shrubbery. Suddenly I heard the low tones of a 
man’s voice, and at the same instant steps approach- 
ing. Involuntarily, I drew back for them to pass; 
for I did not wish to see any one but Mrs. Shenstone, 
and if she had other company, I preferred to go 
away. 

The steps came nearer, the man’s voice ceased, and 
then I heard Mrs. Shenstone say, in a passionate 
tone: 

* He is false. 
hair.” 

A wuttered exclamation from the gentleman, and 
as they came in sight, the moon shone full in their 
faces, both pale, his set and struggling for self-con- 
trol, hers passionate, and lifted with a pleading look 
towards his. The gentleman was Mr. Barnard. She 
pansed, as they came opposite the place where I 
stood, and laid her white hand on his arm. 

* Do not I suffer?” she said, in a faltering whisper. 
‘* Have you no pity for me?” 

He stopped, and looked at her kindly. 

“T do pity you, Mrs. Shenstone,” he said, gently. 
“ Be assured of my sympathy. Good-night!” 

Just touching her hand, he turned away, and 
walked rapidly towards the gate. She stood looking 
after him, and breathing hurriedly, almost with a 
moan; and when his form had disappeared, with a 
heavy sigh she went back towards the house. ‘Then 
I knew that Myra Shenstone loved that man. 

I waited for a few minutes, in a fever of uncertain- 
ty, then resolved to see her. Who could she have 
been talking about? Who was false? What lady 
had a lock of hair and a miniature of this false lover 
of hers? Probably I should gain no light on the 
subject, but I would see her, any way, that night. 

I made some little noise in approaching the house, 
and when I reacbed the long, open window of the 
parlor in which Mrs. Shenstone sat in the moonlight, 
she was ready to receive me with more than ordinary 
welcome and gayety. 

** Truant!” she exclaimed, extending her hand to 
me. “TI have half a mind not to speak to you, but I 
haven’t the heart to refrain. I am lonely to-night, 
and may as well confess that I am glad to see you. 





She has his picture, and a lock of his 











condemn you to leave unsaid the apologies and ex- | 
planations which I know you are dying to make ” 
1 had never known her so lively, and even affec- ' 
tionate, as she was that night, but not one word fell 
from her, which could throw any light on the frag- | 
ment of conversation I had heard. Just before I, 
went away, she said, laughingly: 

“ Now, 1 have a favor to ask, which a gentleman 
can never refuse toa lady. But don’t be alarmed. 
I am not in love with you, you know. I want, never- 
theless, a lock of your hair.” 

“Certainly!” I replied, as gallantly as possible. 
“You are probably making your friends pay tribute, 
to stuff a sofa-cushion. 1 am happy to do my part.” 
Laughing gayly, she brought her scissors, and in 
the bright moonlight cut a lock of hair from my head. 
A few minutes after, I went away, now with an idea 
,of what was up. Mrs. Shenstone had a small photo- 
graph of me, which, in her free way, she had laugh- 
ingly stolen from me, and afterwards confessed, but 
refused to give up. 

‘“*‘ My dear Myra, unless I mistake greatly, you are 
@ villain,” I said to myself, as I went home, laying 
my plans. 

My room was directly beside that of Mr. Barnard, 
and our windows looked out on the garden. I sat in 
my window late that night, feeling wakeful and 
vexed. Anne had gone to bed with a headache, they 
had said, when I went in, and Mr. Barnard was in 
the library. He was in the habit of sitting there till 
quite late, reading, after the others had all gone to 
bed, and as I leaned out the window, I could see the 
ray of light that streamed from the library window 
out over the grass. The house was quite still, and it 
was about twelve o’clock. I was thinking that I 
might as well g6 to bed, when I heard a soft step on 
the gravel walk, and, leaning out in the shadow of a 
tree that grew near the window, I saw a woman’s 
figure walking slowly past, in the shade of the 
house. She paused opposite the open window of the 
library, and seemed to be watching the occupant. 
“Poor Anne!” I thought. ‘Is she, then, so de- 
voted?” 

But she acted strangely, for she first approached, 
and threw a small white parcel close to the window, 
on the veranda outside, then seemed desirous of at- 
tracting Mr. Barnard’s attention by walking up and 
down the path. Presently, by the interception of the | 
light, I knew that he had risen, and was going to see 
who was outside. As he did so, the woman’s figure | 
went nearer the window, and fled rapidly past it, as | 
though afraid of discovery, and ran round the corner | 
of the house, towards the side door. Astonished at 
her singular behaviour, I leaned out to look after | 
her, and saw that as she passed a trellis near the} 
corner of the house, the large mantle she wore flew 
out and caught on a nail. Snatching it hastily away, 
she ran on, and disappeared. 

I looked towards the library veranda just in time 
tosee Mr. Barnard stooping to pick up the little 
package which had been dropped there, and step 
back into the library with it. He came up stairs a 
few minutes after, and entered his chamber, and for 
an hour afterward I heard his steady tramp, tramp, 
up and down the room. I began to feel uneasy and 
guilty. Why should I allow him to think what was 
false, and see those two hearts suffering under a 
cloud which I could sweep away? I made a resolu- 
tion to do my best to bring about an explanation, 
and, feeling better then, went to sleep. 

My resolution was strengthened when I saw the 
two pale faces at the breakfast-table the next morn- 
ing. Anne made no concealment of being ill, and 
passed it off for cold and headache; but Mr. Barnard 
did his best to appear as usual. He talked about 
business with Mr. Clive, but did not seem to notice 
me or Anne till we rose from the table; then, after 
one swift, searching glance towards her, he looked at 
me, and made a slight gesture towards the door. I 
followed him out. 

“Tam not in the habit of interfering with other 
people’s affairs,” he said, coldly, as he led the way 
round the garden walk, to be out of hearing of the 
gardener, who stood tying up some budding dahlias. 
“ But I am a relative of Mr. Clive, and an inmate of 
his family. I wish to speak to you about Anne.” 

As he said this, he stopped abruptly, and faced me, 
fixing on me the full blaze of the handsomest pair of 
clear gray eyes Lever saw. If I had been guilty, I 
should have flinched; as it was, I felt a little asham- 
ed of myself, and glanced aside for a breath. As I 
did so, my eye fell on the trellis at the corner of the 
house where we stood, and I just noticed a rag of 
cloth clinging to one of the nails, and fluttering in 
the morning breeze. ¢ 

“J think,” he went on, since I said nothing, “I 
think that you are not behaving honorably by that 
child.” 

That child! With what yearning tenderness he 
pronounced the words. Those tones melted the last 
particle of mischief out of my heart. I turned upon 
him with a smile. 

* I believe you are right,” I said. “It is scarcely 
honorable to try to force a girl into the arms of a man 
who wont even hold out his arms to receive her. It 
would be far better for me to try to win her for my- 
self, if I could get her. Unfortunately, however, I 
am afraid I could not. I never have tried it, Mr. 
Barnard; but if I should try, I should fail.” 

He stared at me, reddening, and haughtily. But I 
wasn’t going to be angry. 

** Will you please to look at that trellis?’’ 1 said, 
pointing. 

He turned and looked. 

“What do you mean?” he said, angrily. “I am 








As your sole punishment for staying away so long, I 


“Nor I,” I replied. ‘You see that bit of cloth 
you ever see a mantle of cloth like that—purple, with 
white stars, you perceive?” 

“‘ Mrs. Shenstone wears such a mantle,” he said, 
looking as though he thought I was crazy. 

** Precisely!” I said. ‘Now listen. As I leaned 
from my window, last night, about midnight, I saw 
a lady, whom I supposed at the time to be Miss Anne, 
walk past, and, after attracting the attention of the 
geytleman in the library, drop a little package where 
he would find it when he came to look out, then turn 
and fly. In going, her mantle caught on this trellis. 
I saw her tear it away, then disappear. May I ask 
what was in that package Mrs. Shenstone took such 
pains to put in your way, Mr. Barnard?” 

The man trembled from head to foot. 

“ Weren’t you out here walking with Anne Clive 
last night?” he asked. 

“No sir; I was in my room, and I presume Anne 
Clive was in hers, crying like a simpleton, I dare say, 
over the coldness of one who should be kind to her, 
but who prefers to take moonlight walks with Mrs. 
Shenstone.” 

With an eager, trembling hand he tore open alittle 
package he had drawn from his pocket. 

“ Whose are these?” he demanded. 

* That photograph Mrs. Shenstone took from me 
several weeks ago. The lock of hair she cut from my 
head last evening.” 

As he stood mute, looking at me with a face in 
which delight and doubt contended, a slow step came 
down the walk, and there was Anne Clive, dreaming 
listlessly along, her cheek pale, her eyes heavy. She 
stopped in some embarrassment, on seeing us, and 
would have turned back, but I called her. 

*‘ Miss Anne,” I said, as she stood nervously before 
us, “ did I ever give you my photograph?” 

“Certainly not,” she said, rather stiffly; ‘I never 
asked for it.” 

“Or a lock of my hair?” I went on, nowise dis- 
concerted. 

** Sir!” she said, haughtily; ‘ this is impertinent.” 

“Allow me to return the articles to their real own- 
er,” I said, taking them from Mr. Barnard’s uncon- 
scious hand. 

“Anne!” I heard him say, in a thrilling tone, as I 
turned away, and, glancing back, a moment after, 
saw her sweet head drooping on his shoulder. 

1 found Mrs. Shenstone in morning disbabille, read- 
inga novel. She looked pale, but colored with sur- 
prise as I came in. 

**Don’t let me disturb you,” I said. “I only 
stepped in on my way to the office, to leave some of 
your lost property.” 

Her eye kindled, as I laid the photograph and hair 
before her, and her mouth was set with a fierce an- 
ger. But she kept silence. 

“How could you be so careless of such precious 
souvenirs?” I asked, reproachfully. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, flashing a swift 





glance at me, then dropping her eyes. ‘“ Where did 
you get these?” 
“From Mr. Barnard,” I replied. ‘‘ Would you be- 


lieve, he was foolish enough to think that I gave them 
to Anne Clive? I had to tell him the truth, of 
course, and I left the two as happy as it is possible 
for lovers to be. It was a pretty group—that fair, 
innocent young head on his shoulder, and his tender 
hand smoothing her hair.” 

Myra Shenstone sprang up with a cry like a 
wounved creature, and for one instant confronted 
me with her pale, beautiful face, her hands clasped 
over her heart, her imperious foot set on the photo- 
graph and lock of hair. Then, with a slight convul- 
sion, she caught back some degree of self-control. 

“You are a good marksman!” she said, in a low 
tone of intense bitterness; and, without another 
word or look, with her hands still clasped over her 
heart, turned and left the room with a slow step. 
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COLONEL BENJAMIN TALLMADGE, 

AN officer of the army in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, was born at Setauket, Long Island, February 
25th, 1754. He graduated at Yale College, in 1773, 
with much distinction, and soon afterwards took 
charge of the High School at Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut. He entered into the contest of the American 
Revolution with great zeal, and in 1776 he was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant in a Connecticut company, 
and soon after as adjutant in Colonel Chester’s regi- 
ment of Connecticut troops. On the 27th of August, 
1776, he was engaged in the battle of Long Island, 
and was one of the rear-guard when the Americans 
retreated from Brooklyn. On the breaking up of his 
regiment, whose term of service had expired, he was 
appointed to the command of a company of cavalry 
in the second regiment of dragoons, which took up 
its winter quarters at Wethersfield, and he spent the 
winter in preparing for the campaign of 1777. 

In the spring of 1778, he joined the main army in 
New Jersey, conducting thither a squadron of four 
troops of horse. After being engaged in several 
skirmishes, Captain Tallmadge was promoted to the 
rank of major, and in that capacity was engaged in 
the battle of Brandywine, on the 11th of September, 
and in the battle of Germantown on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1779. During the winter of 1779, Major Tall- 


American army encamped at Valley Forge, and the 


| fluttering there. Allow me to get it. There, did | British, where he was constantly exposed to attacks 


from detachments of the enemy. While here, he 
rendered important service by a secret correspon- 
dence with a friend in New York city, by which he 
was enabled to communicaie much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the movements of the British to 
the commander-in-cbief. He was long after one of 
Washington’s most est 1 secret correspondents 
Early in the spring of 1780, Major Tallmadge dis- 
covered an extensive illicit intercourse between the 
disaffected tories of Connecticut and New York and 
the British army, and determined to break it up. He 
accordingly applied to General Washington for a 
separate command, and a sufficient force to act effec- 
tively in the premises. This was granted ; and, after 
several ineffectual attempts, he took station on the 
Hudson River upon the very day that Major Andre 
was captured by Paulding, Williams and Van Wart, 
on the 23d of September, 1780. Major Tallmadge had 
the custody of Major Andre, from the time of his ar- 
rest until his executioz, on the 2d of October, 1780. 
In November, 1780, Major Tallmadge, with a detach- 
ment of eighty di ted drag » fully at- 
tacked a fort at Smith’s roimt, entrenched and held 
by a party of Rhode Island tory refugees. He com- 
pletely demolished their fort, secured his prisoners 
(three hundred in number), and destroyed a large 
amount of military stores, without losing a man. 
For this gallant exploit, General Washington sent 
him a complimentary letter, and Congress passed 
him a vote of thanks. 

Under the direction of Major Tallmadge, one hun- 
dred and fifty of his dismounted «dragoons, under 
Major Trescott, attacked a stronghold of the tories 
near Smithtown, on the 9th of October, 1781, in 
which they were victorious, without losing a man. 
Major Tallmadge retired from the army with the 
rank of colonel. In 1800, he was elected to Congress 
from Connecticut, in which capacity he served six- 
teen years. He died at Litchfield, March 6th, 1835, 
at the age of eighty-one. 











rs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. III. 
MR. CAUDLE JOINS A CLUB—“ THE SKYLARKS.” 


“ WELL, if a woman hadn’t better be in her grave 
than be married! That is, if she can’t be married to 
a decent man. No; I don’t care if you are tired, I 
shan't let you go to sleep. No, and I wont say what 
I have to say in the morning; I’ll say it now. It’s all 
very well for you to come home at what time you 
like—it’s now half past twelve—and expect I’m to 
hold my tongue, and let you go tosleep. What next, 
I wonder? A woman had better be sold for a slave 
at once. 

“And so you’ve gone and joined a club? The 
Skylarks, indeed! A pretty skylark you'll make of 
yourself! But I wont stay and be ruined by you. 
No: I’m determined on that. I'll go and take the 
dear children, and you may get who you like to keep 
your house. That is, as long as you have a house to 
keep—and that wont be long, I know. 

“ How any decent man can go and spend his nights 
in a tavern!—O yos, Mr. Caudle; I dare say you do 
go for rational conversation. I should like to know 
how many of you would care fur what you call ra- 
tional conversation, if you had it without your filthy 
brandy and water; yes, and your more filthy tobacco 
smoke. I’m sure the last time you came home, I 
had the headache for a week. But I know who it is 
who’s taking you to destruction. It’s that brute, 
Prettyman. He has broken his own poor wife’s 
heart, and now he wants to—but don’t you think it, 
Mr. Caudle; I'll not have my peace of mind destroyed 
by the best man that ever trod. O yes! I know you 
don’t care so long a8 you can appear well to all the 
world,—but the world little thinks how you behave to 
me. It shall know it, though—that I’m determined. 

“How any man can leave his own happy fireside 
to go and sit and smoke, and drink, and talk with 
people who wouldn’t one of ’em lift a finger to save 
him from bhanging—how any man can leave his wife 
—and a good wife, too, though I say it—fo a parcel 
of pot-companions—O, it’s disgraceful, Mr. Caudle; 
it’s unfeeling. ° No man who had the least love for 
his wife could do it. 

“ And I suppose this is to be the case every Satur- 
day? But I know what I’lldo. I know—it’s no use, 
Mr. Caudle, your calling me a good creature: I’m not 
such a fool as to be coaxed in that way. No; if you 
want to go to sleep, you should come home in Chris- 
tian time, not at balf past twelve. There was atime 
when yeu were as regular at your fireside as the 
kettle. That was when you were a decent man, and 
didn’t go amongst Heaven knows who, drinking and 
smoking, and making *Lat jvu think your jokes. I 
never heard any good come to a man who cared 
about jokes. No respectable tradesman does. But I 
now what I'll do: I'll scare away your Skylarks. 
The house serves liquor after twelve of a Saturday; 
and if I don't write to the magistrates, and have the 
license taken away, Iam not lying in this bed this 
night. Yes, you may call me a foolish woman; but 
no, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s you who are the foolish man; 
or worse than a foolish man; you’re a wicked one. 

If you were to die to-morrow—and people who go to 
public houses do all they can to shorten their lives— 
I should like te know who would write upon your 
tombstone, ‘A tender oveband and an affectionate 
father?’ J—1’d have no such falsehoods told of you, 
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“Going and spending your money, and—: 
| don’t tell me—no, if you were ten times to 
| I wouldn't believe that you only spent eight: 
| ona Saturday. You can’t be all those bh 
only spend eighteen pence. I know better. 
quite a fool, Mr. Caudle. A great deal ) 
have for eighteen pence! And all the club 
men and fathers of families. The more 

| em! Skylarks, indeed! They should call tl 
Vultures; fur they can ouly do as they do | 
up their innocent wives and children. 
pence a week! And if it was only that, 
know what fifty-two eighteen pences com 
year? Do you ever think of that, and see ti 
I wear? I’m sure! can’t, out of the house 
buy myself a pincushion; though I’ve wai 
these six months. No—not so much as a bi: 
ton. But what d> you care so you can 
brandy and water? There's the girls, too—t 
they want! They’re never dressed like othe: 
children. But it’s all the same to their f 
yes! So he can go with his Skylarks they : 
sackcloth for pinafores, and packthread for , 
“You'd better not let that Mr. Pretty: 
here, that’s all; or rather you'd better b 
once. Yes, I should like to see him, He 
forget it. A man who, I may say, lives a: 
only in aspittoon. A man who bas a pi) 
mouth as constant as his front teeth. A so: 
ern-king, with a lot of fools, like you, to 
what he thinks his Jokes, and give him con: 
No, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s no use your telling 
to sleep, for I wont. Go to sleep, indecd! 
it’s almost time to get up. I hardly know 
use of coming to bed at all now. 

“The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose youl, 
ing a ‘Little Warbler,’ and at your time. 
trying to sing. The peacocks will sing 
Pretty name you'll get in the neighborhoo 
& very little time, a nice face you'll have. 

is getting redder already: and you've just 
noses that liquor always flies to. You do 
red? No—I dare say not—but / see it; Ze. 
many things you don’t. And so you'll go 
little time, with your brandy and water— 
me that you only take two small glasses 
what men’s two small glasses are; in ali 
you'll have a face all over as if it was ma 
currant jam. And I shuuld like to know 
endure you then? I wont, and so don’t 
Don’t come to me. 

“ Nice habits men learn at clubs! There’: 
he was a decent creature once, and now 1: 
has more than once boxed his wife’s ear: 
Skylark, too. And I suppose, some day, you ’ 
ing to box my ears? Don’t attempt it, M: 

I say, don’t attempt it. Yes—it’s all ver 
you to say you don’t mean it,— but I only ; 
don’t attempt it. You’d rue it till the da 
death, Mr. Caudle. 

“Going and sitting for four hours at : 
What men, unless they had their wives wi. 
can find to talk about, I can’t think. No , 
course. 

“Eighteen pence a week—and drinkin, 
and water enough to swima boat! And 
like the funnel of a steamship! And I ca: 
myself so much as a piece of tape! It’s bi 
Caudle. It’s ve-ve-ve —ry bru—tal.” 

“ And here,” says Caudle,—“ here, thank 

at last she fell asleep.” 
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ity Roe!” 

No answer. 

“I say, Roscoe St. Armand!” 

When the young man addressed slowly 

from his book, his friend only said: 

“ By the way, Roe, where did you ever ge. 

romantic name?” 

‘* Doesn’t it suit the romanticowner?” St . 

asked. 

John Rome laughed, 

“Mary Leroux thinks so, probably. I }. 

say that you were a very handsome fellow.’ 

“real” 

With such idle talk, these young artists v. 
longest day of June, St. Barnabas I Yay. Ne 
perhaps, for each was at work after bis own 
John Rome copying some fine local colors 
at the crater’s edge, Koe St. Armand tri 
“John Brent,” and looking lazily abrox 
were in the shadow of a great oak on the 
a blue pool, deep down among cascaded 1 
which the sky poured fathomless azure. | 
vines swung around them, and out of the w: 
came the soft coo of wild doves. 

Suddenly Roe threw his book upon the 
flung himself down wearily, lying at fall ler , 
his face in his folded arms. Rome looked 
luis paper. 

** Getting tired, old fellow?” 

“ Yes; I’m sick of life.” 

This, to John, was rather startling news. 
eyes surveyed the prostrate figure, from th« 
hat to the shining boot; the gleaming 


smooth white hand, the supple limbs. 
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“Going and spending your money, and—nonsense! 
don’t tell me—no, if you were ten times to swear it, 
I wouldn’t believe that you only spent eighteen pence 
ona Saturday. You can’t be all those hours, and 
only spend eighteen pence. I know better. I’m not 
quite a fool, Mr. Caudle. A great deal you could 
have for eighteen pence! And all the club married 
men and fathers of families. The more shame for 
’em! Skylarks, indeed! They should call themselves 
Vultures; fur they can only do as they do by eating 
up their innocent wives and children. Eighteen 
pence a week! And if it was only that,—do you 
know what fifty-two eighteen pences come to in a 
year? Do you ever think of that, and see the gowns 
I wear? I’m sureI can’t, out of the house-money, 
buy myself a pincushion; though I’ve wanted one 
these six months. No—not so much as a ball of cot- 
ton. But what d> you care so you can get your 
brandy and water? There’s the girls, too—the things 
they want! They’re never dressed like other people’s 
children. But it’s all the same to their father. O 
yes! So he can go with his Skylarks they may wear 
sackcloth for pinafores, and packthread for garters. 

“You'd better not let that Mr. Prettyman come 
here, that’s all; or rather you’d better bring him 
once. Yes, I should like to see him. He wouldn’t 
forget it. A man who, I may say, lives and moves 
only in aspittoon. A man who bas a pipe in his 
mouth as constant as his front teeth. A sort of tav- 
ern-king, with a lot of fools, like you, to laugh at 
what he thinks his jokes, and give him consequence. 
No, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s no use your telling me to go 
to sleep, for I wont. Go to sleep, indeed! I’m sure 
it’s almost time to get up. I hardly know what’s the 
use of coming to bed at all now. 

“The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose you'll be buy- 
ing a ‘Little Warbler,’ and at your time of life, be 
trying to sing. The peacocks will sing next. A 
pretty name you’ll get in the neighborhood; and, in 
a very little time, a nice face you’ll have. Your nose 
is getting redder already: and you’ve just one of the 
noses that liquor always flies to. You don't see it's 
red? No—I dare say not—but J see it; J see a great 
many things you don’t. And so you’ll goon. Ina 
little time, with your brandy and water—don’t tell 
me that you only take two small glasses: I know 
what men’s two small glasses are; in a little time 
you’ll have a face all over as if it was made of red- 
currant jam. And I should like to know who’s to 
endure you then? I wont, and so don’t think it. 
Don’t come to me. 

“‘ Nice habits men learn at clubs! There’s Joskins: 
he was a decent creature once, and now I’m told he 
has more than once boxed his wife’s ears. He’s a 
Skylark, too. And I suppose, some day, you’ il be try- 
ing to box my ears? Don’t attempt it, Mr. Caudle; 
I say, don’t attempt it. Yes—it’s all very well for 
you to say you don’t mean it,— but I only say again, 
don’t attempt it. You’d rue it till the day of your 
death, Mr. Caudle. 

“Going and sitting for four hours at a tavern! 
What men, unless they had their wives with them, 
can find to talk about, [can’t think. No good, of 
course. 

“Eighteen pence a week—and drinking brandy: 
and water enough to swim a boat! And smoking 
like the funnel of a steamship! And I can’t afford 
myself so much asa piece of tape! It’s brutal, Mr. 
Caudle. It’s ve-ve-ve—ry bru—tal.” 

“ And here,” says Caudle,—“ here, thank Heaven! 
at last she fell asleep.” . 
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“cc Roe sd 

No answer. 

** I say, Roscoe St. Armand!” 

When the young man addressed slowly looked up 
from his book, his friend only said: 

* By the way, Roe, where did you ever get such a 
romantic name?” 

* Doesn’t it suit the romantic owner?” St. Armand 
asked. 

John Rome laughed. 

“Mary Leroux thinks so, probably. I heard her 
say that you were a very handsome fellow.” 

“Tam.” 

With such idle talk, these young artists wasted the 
longest day of June, St. Barnabas Day. Not wasted, 
perhaps, for each was at work atter his own fashion— 
John Rome copying some fine local colors in a rock 
at the crater’s edge, Roe St. Armand trifling with 
“John Brent,” and looking lazily abroad. They { 
were in the shadow of a great oak on the borders of 
a blue pool, deep down among cascaded rocks, into 
which the sky poured fathomless azure. Bl d 
vines swung around them, and out of the woods above 
came the soft coo of wild doves. 

Suddenly Roe threw his book upon the rocks, and 
flung himself down wearily, lying at full length, with 
his face in his folded arms. Rome looked up from 
his paper. 

** Getting tired, old fellow?” 

“Yes; I’m sick of life.” 

This, to John, was rather startling news. His blue 
eyes surveyed the prostrate figure, from the gray felt 
hat to the shining boot; the gleaming curls, the 
smooth white hand, the supple limbs. 

** Ah?” he said, and went back to his study of 
cobalt. There was a long silence. John was too 








thoroughly comfortable to sympathize with any one 


who was not. He had a temperament which kept 
him always at ease. Roe was always breaking out in 
this way after some trifling inconvenience. He 
couldn’t see any use in it. 

The sun, going down, spoiled John’s study, and 
made Roe stir uneasily and lift up his pale face. His 
dark curls, with a tinge of gold in them, were damp 
with the perspiration of pain. John could not but 
pity the heavy eves. 

“Why, old fellow, what is it?” 

Roe, who was looking absently at the superb sky, 
started, and looked a little ashamed of his condition. 

“ Nothing, John, only I’ve lost Mary.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” asked Rome, 
astonished. ‘Here I’ve been joking you about her 
all the afternoon.” 

“It made no difference, John; it’s a natural state 
of things for you to be happy and for me to be miser- 
able. 1 don’t know why.” 

This was too dolorous a vein for John to compre- 
hend. He put up his artist materials in silence, and 
rose to his feet. Then calling, ‘‘ Cume on, old fellow,” 
he went swinging himself lightly down the rocks. 
The grape garlands were strung as ropes. 

Roe fullowed more slowly. He was even more agile 
than the other; it was a mere charice that his toot 
slipped, and atter a truitless efturt to recover himself, 
he fell heavily among the jagged rocks. He did not 
rise; John was at his side in an instant. 

* How is it, old boy? are you hurt? Roe, speak.” 

Roe tried to speak, but the blood gushed trom his 
mouth. The red tace of his friend grew ghastly pale. 
He turned and sped down the rocks, running tor dear 
life, indeed. Roe had ruptured a blood vessel. 

He fuund immediate assistance. They came with 
a@ litter, and touk Roe to the little country hotel where 
he was spending the summer. A physician came, 
the chamber was darkened, many weeks of contine- 
meut stretched before the invalid. 

“‘Has he no mother nor sister?” asked the good 
doctor. 

“No,” John answered. 

Nor wite?”’ 

**No, yes; I will find a nurse.” And John darted 
from the room. 

He went through the quiet, dusty village streets, 
and stopped at the door of a little brown house run 
over with rose vines. He knocked, and a pretty, 
blue-eyed girl came to the door. 

“ Miss Hilary, is your sister in?” 

**No, Mr. Rome; Mary has gone to New York. 
She will not be home until Christmas.” 

John’s round eyes grew rather wider. 

“Indeed? Well, that is news. You see, Miss 
Hilary, Roe St. Armand is up at the tavern, with a 
ruptured blood vessel—must be kept quiet, and taken 
good care of. I don’t know where to find a nurse, 
and I thought perhaps Mary would like tu come and 
take care of him. He is in a critical state, now.” 

**Poor Roe! J will come, Mr. Rome. Please come 
in until I can get ready, and I will go up with you.” 

** All right,’? John said. 

Hilary Leroux went to the Harvest House, and 
took up her place in Roe’s chamber. He looked at 
her with faint, bewildered eyes, and a shadowy smile 
drifted over his pale face. John looked on, and was 
satisved that all was well. 

Mary Leroux, in her uncle’s library in New York, 
received the fulluwing letter trom hume: 


“DEAR DAUGHTER:—There has a very bad acci- 
dent happened to your old beau, St. Armand. He 
fell, at Rocky Pool, last night, and ruptured a blood- 
vessel, so that the doctor says ’twill go hard with 
him; though I wouldn’t have Hilary know for the 
world. She is up at the tavern, taking care of him. 
I suppose you and he have parted, or it wouldn’t be 
so. 1 know Hilary thinks a great deal of him, and 
he of her. I hope he’ll live; I’d as lief she’d marry 
him as anyone. Etc, etc. Saran LEROvUX.” 


It was Mary’s step-mother who wrote the letter. 
When she had finished reading it, Mary tore it up. 

“TI was right, then,” she said, bitterly. “He 
need not have put on that look of injured innocence.” 

She tried not to care, but it was up-hill work, poor 
child! At last she gave up. 

“1 will go home,” she murmured. “I will see 
him once more, if he dies.” 

And exactly a week from her departure on a three 
months’ visit, Mary and all her trunks arrived at 
home again. Mrs. Sarah was a little taken aback. 

** Were you homesick?” asked she. 

“ Yes,” said Mary. 

Hilary staid at the tavern day and night, and was 
not there to welcome her sister. Mary was not sure 
that she wanted to see her. She was very human, 
and Hilary had stolen from her the only treasure 
she had ever owned, Roe St. Armand’s love. The 
next day after her arrival, she met John Rome. 

‘“* How is Roe?” she asked, speaking very carefully. 

The rosy face was pale with watching. John had 
stood faithfully by his friend. 

“ Poor Roe! to-night will decide whether he is go- 
ing to get wellor not. Mary, aren’t you coming up 
to see him?” 

Mary looked down the long road towards the vil- 
lage—ah, she could not resist her heart when, per- 
haps, he was dying. 

“Wait a moment, John,” she said, in a hurried 
voice. ‘I will go—yes.” 

She ran up to her littlechamber. The beautiful 
hair which came falling down in her haste, the pret- 
ty finger rings which caught in the fringe of her 
shawl and detained her—what folly allseemed! She 
hurried down into the street, hiding her face from 








They came to the tavern. 

“ Mr. St. Armand—yes, my dear, he’s very bad to- 
night,” the good landlady said. ‘ But you shall go 
up if you wish. Your sister will be very glad to see 
you, poor child! She is most worn out, I believe, 
though she wont own it. Yes, Mr. Rome, you show 
her the way. Mr. Armand is a friend of the family.” 

These tokens of the landlady’s speculations Mary 
was too entirely miserable to mind. A door was 
opened. The darkened room, the scent of drugs, the 
silent figures, the white bed occupied so fearfully— 
the girl felt herself growing faint. She saw her sis- 
ter, then she beheld nothing but the pallid face 
among the pillows. The doctor gave her a chair; it 
was close by the bed’s head. She dropped into it, 
gazing, as they @! gazed, at the shut eyes, and long, 
damp hair, and sunken cheeks upon the pillow. The 
physician held his watch, counting the minutes with 
his finger on his patient’s wrist. It was all intoler- 
able to Mary. She wanted to push them all aside 
with their useless care, and clasp the sick man to 
the vitalizing warmth of her own breast. She felt as 
if she must have her way, and yet she sat, not touch- 
ing so much as the pale hand lying close by hers. 

The physician suddenly bent closer over the pale 
face. 

* There has been a change,” he sai‘1. 

Mary’s heart broke into wild beating; then, search- 
ing the physician’s face, the blood flushed up to her 
brow in a shock of warmth. She saw, then, for her- 
self, the faint glow on the sleeper’s cheek, the look of 
peace upon the whole worn fave. 

“ He is better,” said Doctor Carruth. 

She rose up and staggered from the room. Hilary 
followed her, and in the hall clasped her 
sister in her arms. 

“ Mary, they told me you had come. Why did you 
not come up before?” 

“I? Why should I come?” Mary answered, 
resentfully. 

‘To take care of him. I am nearly worn out, tak- 
ing your place until you came; and yet, if you had 
not come at all, I would not have left him, poor Roe!” 

* Are you going to leave bim now?” 

“Certainly, to you.” 

* Why to me?” 

“ Because it is your place. O Mary, I did not im- 
agine but what you would be willing to take care of 
him, when he is so ill, and among strangers! Ihave 
only been doing what I thought you would do.” 

Mary was convinced. Perhaps in her heart she 
had never believed that Hilary loved Roe. She went 
into the sick chamber, and Hilary went home. But 
before she went, she told Mary that she had given to 
her mother a note to be mailed to Mary when she 
wrote to her. It had not been enclosed in Mrs. 
Sarah’s letter, and for a time her own version of the 
state of things triumphed. Mary had always known 
that she loved her own daughter best. Well, it was 
natural. 

When Roe found Mary at his bedside, he was too 
weak and ill to think it strange, or to think at all. 
But he found it perfectly natural to take his medicine 
from her hand, to turn to her in pain, to go to sleep 
on her arm, like a child. He was able to talk, 
by-and-by. 

“Why did you refuse to see me, Mary, and go 
away?” 

“B your att to Hilary made me bitter 
and cold towards you. I would never have come back 
if you had not been ill, Roe.” ‘ 

** You are too proud, Mary.” 

“No, Roe, lam not. You may habituate yourself 
to playing the lover to all women, but I throw aside 
my reserve but for one nan. Would you like me to 
kiss your friend, John Rome, as I saw you kissing 
my sister, that last evening?” 

“ Hilary is but a child.” 

“She is seventeen years old, and is as much a 
woman for all matters of propriety as I am.” 

She was not contradicted. He still looked very 
sick, and Mary loved him very dearly; so, though he 
expressed no penitence, they were at peace, which 
was never atterwards broken. 

There was one other result of this lover’s quarrel. 
John Rome engaged the services of the little nurse, 
Hilary, for life. : 
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BENJAMIN BUNGLE. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Benjamin was from his earliest youth the victim of 
mischance. He was born a year later than his only 
brother, and so lost the estates. At school he was 
always getting caned for the misdeeds of his play- 
mates, and when any oie gave him a tip it was sure 
to turn out to be a bad half-dollar. 

As he grew up, misfortune still pursued him. He 
was mate secretary to a company, having to take 
part of his salary in shares. At the end of the first 
year, before he had received any money, the affair 
smashed, and Benjamin was rendered liable for his 
shares. At this juncture, an uncle in Australia sent 
him over a large consignment of gold-dust and nug- 
gets to set him up again, but, by ill-luck, the ship 
which conveyed it was lost. 

In this manner he went on from misfortune to 
misfortune, until he became almost destitute. We 
can only think of one more evil that can befall him. 
He may get run over and crippled for life, by a New 
Jersey train, and then be persuaded to bring an 
action against the company for damages. 
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BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


1. 

THE sunlight fell soft over the fair plains of Nor- 
mandy—fair to the eye, for Nature, the great artist, 
had been lavish in the beauties she had given to the 
landscape. Down through the undulating country 
wound the bright line of the river Seine, glittering 
like silver in the dazzling light. On either side 
stretched fields of grain, with here and there a hut, 
or a cottage, and in the far distance a mediwval ham- 
let lay back against the horizon. To the north the 
country was bolder and higher than elsewhere, and 
along the crest of this ridge ran the king’s highway, 
distinguishable for miles by its yellow hue, which 
shone out plainly against the dark green of the woods 
aud fields. Lying back in the midst of a park of 
stately oaks which crowned the highest hills was a 
grim old chateau which from its appearance might 
have dated its origin back to the days of the Devil- 
Duke, when personal satety required every man’s 
house to be a castle, and when only the strong hand 
and the bold heart could maintain its right to any- 
thing. This was the Chateau Carrell, and the lands 
as far as the eye could reach were the domain ap- 
pertaining to it. 

The Carrell family was one of the oldest in all 
France. A Carrell had been one of those who had 
won the independence of Normandy from the kings 
of France, and another had fought with William 
the Bastard at Hastings, but preferring his own fair 
skies to the fogs and chilly winds of England, had 
sold his hard won possessions there, and with the 
proceeds had built the grim old chateau on the hills 
that overlooked the Seine. Since then, it had gone 
down in an unbroken line frum father to son, until 
at the time of which I write, the year of grace 1789, 
the present owner, the Marquis de Carrell, repre- 
sented in his own person over six hundred years of 
nobility, and at the court receptions of his majesty 
the king, one might see glittering on the breast of 
the marquis the “Order of the Holy Cross,” the 
guarantee of the age and purity of his name. 

The present marquis was a young man of perhaps 
twenty-five years. Two days before my story opens 
the old marquis had been laid at rest in the dark 
vaults of the. grim chateau, and the priests “‘ with 
candle, book and bell,” had prayed for mercy for 
his soul, and had promised him a speedy passage 
through purgatory to the realms of bliss. But the 
villagers from the hamlet and the servitors at the 
chateau wagged their heads silently as they heard 
the words of the ecclesiastics, and whispered to each 
other their doubts as to the efticacy of prayers or 
masses for the soul of the dead man; for the old mar- 
quis had been a hard master in his day, and there 
were few in all his domain who could find it in their 
hearts to wish him back. But bad as he had been, it 
seemed to be the general opinion that his successor 
would be worse. The young marquis was a true 
Carrell, proud, cold and honorable, according to bis 
ideas of honor. He was a true noble of the old 
regime, and considered nothing wrong that was 

y to intain the pretensions or dignity of 
his position. He had come into possession of his pro- 
perty to find it heavily encumbered by the improv- 
idence of his father, and his first care was to set to 
work to devise means to bring the estate up to its 
usual standard of productiveness. It was nothing to 
him that the land fur the past six years had refused 
to yield its usual returns; nothing that the short 
crops had brought suffering and want to many a 
peasant househoid; nothing that his tenants were 
looking to the fature with dread as a season which 
would bring increased want and no bread. All this 
mattered nothing to him. He only knew that his 
revenues were inadequate to his wants, and that he 
must have money in some way. The peasantry who 
dwelt upon the Carrell manor, and who tilled its 
lands, were, with him, scarcely human beings. They 
were mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
who were placed there to save him the trouble of 
earning his bread. Indeed, he looked upon them as 
his property, as he would have looked upon his cat- 
tle or his sheep. If the times were hard, it was be- 
cause these human-beasts were lazy and would not 
work. So thoroughly had the old nobility of France 
taken Providence under their protection, that they 
never attributed their misfortunes to him. They 
could not realize that they were working against 
him, or he aginst them. So the Marquis Carrell 
thought, and when the head steward of the manor 
}aid before himthe accounts and estimates for the 
year, he put them aside with: 

“ T know nothing of such business. I pay you to 
manege for me. See that the tenantry pay their 
dues promptly. If the times are hard, they must 
save more. The Marquis de Carrell must not go to 
the court of his king a beggar or a borrower. Look 
to this well.” 

When this was told in the village, and through the 
huts along the highway, the dark faces and clenched 
hands showed that the serfs understood their mas- 
ter’s meaning well. 

In one of the better class of cottages situated about 
a mile from the chateau, a group of persons was 
gathered about the doorway talking over the news 
from the chateau. Three of the persons present were 
old men, and their experience had embraced many 
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John, and crying in utter misery. 


their well-known love of silence. 


years of wrong at the hands of the lords of the 
manor. Another was @ young man, whose dress and 
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Vea away, and hastened towards the chateau. 
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manner pronounced him one of a class superior to | 
those who were gathered about him. By his side, 
and with her hand resting in his, sat a young girl, | 
a peasant, simply and coarsely clad, but very beau- 
tiful. The girl was Madelefne Prevot, daughter of 
one of the old men, and the young man was her 
lover, Gaston Moran. During the life of the old mar- 
quis, he had been employed at the chateau in the 
capacity of secretary, the duties of which oftice were 
purely nominal. It was whispered that he was an 
illegitimate son of the old noble, and indevd the 
strong marks of the Carrell blood which his features 
bore went far towards sustaining this supposition. 
However this might be, the old marquis and the 
secretary had kept their own counsel upon the sub- 
ject. Gaston was more tender-hearted than the 
Carrells, and had often stood between the master 
and his serfs, pleading for the latter and restraining 
the anger and violence of the former, and this had 
given him among the simple peasantry a popularity 
such as no Carrell had ever possessed. Every one 
liked Gaston Moran, and now the gray beards de- 
scribed above had come to him as their best and only 
friend to relieve them of the terrible burden which 
they foresaw was about to fall upon them. 

“Come now, Master Secretary,” said old Jean 
Prevot, the father of the girl whose hand the young 
man held, ‘‘ Come now, you had great influence over 
the father, why cannot you stay the hand of the 
son?” 

‘Because, Master Jean,” replied Gaston, “the 
father loved me, while the son hates me. I know 
your burden is heavy. My lord the marquis knows 
itas well; but any effort on my part would only set 
him against you and make the trouble worse. But 
let it alone, and trust to Heaven for relief.” 

The young man spoke gloomily, fur his heart was 
heavy. He knew the difficulties of the tenantry, and 
the hard, exacting nature of their master, and he 
could see no hope for a better state of afiairs. 

‘Then Heaven help us indeed,” said old Jean, 
sadly, “ for our lot is a hard one.” 

Gaston had no heart to continue the conversation 
further, and so rising, he led his fair companion 
away from the cottage, down the highway. Both 
were silent fur awhile. At length the girl spoke: 

*¢ What will you do, Gaston?” 

*‘I know not, Madeleine. That I cannot remain 
here is certain. The-new marquis has cause to dis- 
like me, an I am sure does not wish me to stay. 
Indeed I long to go away. But for leaving you I 
would go to-morrow. I cannot part with you yet, 
Madeleine. So I must tarry here a little while longer. 
When I do go, I shall strive for some position in 
Paris where I can see life, and be something more 
than an humble secretary, dependent upon the whim 
or caprice of a noble.” 

“I shall miss you very much when you are gone,” 
said Madeleine. 

A shadow fell across their pathway and made them 
look up. Standing near them was a young man rich- 
ly dressed, but in manner and features so near the 
counterpart of Gaston Moran, that a stranger could 
have scarcely told them apart. He wasthe young 
Marquis de Carrell, the master of the lovers that 
bowed low before him. 

“* Well, Master Secretary,” said the marquis, “ you 
szem wellemployed.” Then, without waiting for an 
answer, he looked searchingly at Madeleine, who 
blushed beneath his admiring gaze. ‘A fair damsel, 
by my faith,” he muitered; ‘a very queen ina 
peasant’s dress. Whose daughter art thou, chili?” 

‘IT am the daughter of Jean Prevot, who dwells in 
yonder cottage, my lord,” replied the young girl. 

“A proud man he should be,” said the marquis, 
warmly. ‘I had no idea the old place contained so 
much beauty. Go home now, child. I have busi- 
ness with your lover here.” 

Madeleine’s roses deepened, and the face of the 
secretary flushed at the words of the marquis, but 
without replying, she turned back home, while the 
two men walked on. 

**Do you love that young girl, Gaston?” asked the 
marquis, quietly, but without looking at his com- 
panion. 

**T do, my lord,” was the firm reply. 

‘And she loves you?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Well, then, Gaston,” said the marquis, “ what I 
have to say may interestyou. I have foundsince my 
father’s death that the relationship which I have 
always suspected, does indeed exist between us. We 
are the sons of one father.” 

“IT know that, my lord, to my sorrow,” said the 
young man, bitterly. 

‘It need be to your sorrow no longer,” said the 
marquis, coldly. ‘* You know my mother died in 
giving me birth. Soon after her death my father 
married again. His bride this time was of humbie 
birth, and the marriage was kept secret, lest if it 
should be known a stain might rest upon the pure 
name of our house. Your mother was the lawful 
wife of the Marquis de Carrell. When near his death 
my father addressed to me a letter setting forth these 
things, and urging me, while keeping this from you, 

to make some provision for you, and indicating what 
he wished me todo. I have complied with his wishes 
in all things, save keeping from you the secret of 
your birth. To-night you start for Paris to execute 
our common father’s wishes. This packet you will 
deliver to its address without breaking theseal. You 
owe your thanks to your father, Monsieur Gaston, not 
to me.” 

The marquis handed his brother a sealed packet, 
and before the young man could reply, turned ab- 








Gaston took a hasty leave of Madeleine that night, 


} and set out for Paris, where he arrived speedily. 


When he delivered the packet, which was addressed 


| to« member of the king’s council, a smile passed over 


the face of the minister, and turning to the young 
man, he told him politely but coldly that the letter 
contained a request from the marquis that Gaston 
Moran, the bearer, should be consigned to the Bas- 
tile to prevent him from bringing disgrace upon the 
Carrell family, and that henceforth he must con- 
sider himself a prisoner of state. ‘T'wo hours later, 
Gaston was an inmate ofthe dreaded prison-fortress. 





IL. 
THE days passed on and Gaston ran lay in his 
gloomy dungeon in the Bastile. @ was even de- 
prived of the comfort of telling the flight of time, for 
his cell was situated in that portion of the prison to 
which the sunlight never penetrated, and his watch 
had been taken from him at the beginning of his 
captivity. He was alone, and inthe d t dark- 


“That is my present intention,” replied the mar- 
quis, gloomily. ‘‘ One of us must die, Gaston, and 
that one must be the weaker.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said Gaston, ‘let the execution 
be as speedy as possible. Anything is preferable to 
this imprisonment.” 

“ Monsieur Gaston,” broke in the marquis, flercely, 
“from the moment I suspected the secret of your 
birth I have hated you. This hatred has grown and 
strengthened every day, and now that I have you at 
my mercy, I mean to rid myselfofall trouble with 
you. Listen to me. After I leave you, you will re- 
ceive no more food or water. You will starve to 
death here in silence and alone. When you are dead 
your body will be thrown into the prison ditch and 
covered from sight, and no one that has ever known 
you will be any the wiser for your terrible fate.” 

‘Marquis de Carrell,” cried the captive, indig- 
nantly, “‘ you shame your race. You are the first 
coward that ever bore your name.” 

The cheek of the marquis flushed darkly, and he 





ness. The only light that ever penetrated to his cell 
came from the lamp of the jailor, who appeared once 
a day at the grating of the cell, to hand him a jug of 
water and a luaf of black bread. But this wasonly a 
momentary glimmer, for it would shine one moment 
at the grating, and then disappear down the corridor, 
as the jailor passed on his rounds. Yet Gaston 
learned to watch for it with an eagerness that often 
surprised him. Even this brief and sickly glimmer 
was a relief after so many hours of unbroken dark- 
ness and solitude. He made repeated efforts to talk 
to the jailor as he paused at the grating to give him 
his food, but the man passed on in silence without 
even so much as looking at him, and then Gaston 
would shrink back into his cell alarmed at the sound 
of his own voice. 

At last the silence was broken. More than amonth 
after his imprisonment, the young man had fallen 
in a wretched slumber on the cold hard floor of his 
cell, happy for a few brief moments in forgetting his 
woes in sleep. He was startled by a voice repeating 
his name. Springing up he saw a bright light 
streaming in at tae bars uf bis cell, so bright that it 
almost blinded his eyes, which had been for so long 
accustomed to darkness, 

‘Who calis?” he asked, in a bewildered tone, 
shading his eyes with his hand, as he advanced to 
the grating. 

“‘1t is 1,” replied the first speaker; “the Marquis 
de Carrell.” 

Gaston’s long and terrible imprisonment had al- 
most destroyed his firmness, but at the sound of this 
name he drew himself up haughtily, and the proud 
blood of his race rushed to his cheeks. Looking 
through the bars he saw the young marquis stand- 
ing in the corridor, holding a large torch in his hand. 
He was magnificently dressed, and the rich glow of 
health was on his cheeks, showing that no suffering 
had yet fallen upon him. 

** How dare you venture here, monster?” demand- 
ed Gaston, sternly, as he stood at the grating with 
folded arms. ‘“‘ Have you come to enjoy your triumph 
over me?” 

“I have come, my dear brother,’ said the mar- 
quis, with a bitter accent upon the last word, ‘to 
look atter your health. By my faith,” he muttered, 
* you must take your lot hard, for 1 never saw a man 
so changed in my life.” 

“* Why wasI sent here?” asked Gaston, fiercely; 
“‘ what have I done to you?” 

* You are my father’s lawful son,” replied the 
marquis, coolly, ‘‘ and while at large you are in my 
way. Here you can trouble no one.” 

“This, then, isa father’s Jegacy to his son?” said 
the captive, bitterly. 

“Not so,” replied the marquis, quickly. ‘Our 
father in his last will made ample provision for you. 
He acknowledged you as his son, and left you pro- 
perty enough tw enable you to maintain your station.” 

“Then why is not the will carried out?” asked 
Gaston. 

‘Because I am master of the estate now that the 
old marquis is dead,” was the fierce auswer. “The 
estate is heavily involved, and is barely able to sup- 
ply my wants. Had you remained at liberty the law 
would have forced me to pay you your portion. Here 
you cannot trouble me. No one knows of your ex- 
istence. Your name is not even entered upon the 
prison books. You are known here simply as ‘num- 
ber fifteen,’ and your friends believe you dead. Now, 
Monsieur Gaston, you know why you are here. I 
hope the knowledge pleases you.” 

The marquis bowed low with a mocking smile, and 
Gaston ground his teeth in impotent rage. 

‘* Hark you, my lord marquis,” he exclaimed, im- 
petuously, ‘‘ I want none of your money. Give me 
my liberty, and I will quit the country forever.” 

“It cannot be,” said the marquis, coldly. ‘‘ Under 

di t I would accept your offer; 
but in this matter l cannot. Listen tome. My race 
is old and its members have been long-lived. Noone, 
however, who has borne my title has ever had more 
than one lawful son. With some this has been nat- 
ural, with others it has been the work of design. The 
reason is, that when our house was founded, Ray- 
mond de Carrell, the first of the name, drew upon 
himself a curse which declared that whenever a De 
Carrell should have two lawful sons who should live 
to man’s estate, the race should end by a terrible 
death, and the name should be extinguished for- 
ever.” 

‘‘Then, monsieur le marquis,” said Gaston, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ I suppose you mean to take my life that the 








_of many such instances, Monsieur Gaston, but per- 


lenched his hands, but he controlled himself, and 
went on without heeding his brother’s words. 

* Perhaps you will cry, perhaps you will struggle. 
This will ayail you nothing. These walls are used to 
such things. In this cell the youngest son of the 
Duke de St. Lazzaire was starved to death, for dar- 
tng to marry against his father’s will; the Marquis 
du Pastonret murdered his wife in this cell when 
she had become wearisome to him. I could tell you 


haps these will be sufficient to enliven your hours 
till you go to join them.” 

The marquis uttered a mocking, triumphant laugh, 
and turning carelessly on his heel was about to de- 
part, when he paused. ‘‘ By-the-by, Monsieur Gas- 
ton de Carrell,” he added, insultingly, “there is 
another thought which may console your last mo- 
ments. Madeleine Prevot, your lady-love, believes 
you dead.” 

“Thanks to your lies,” said Gaston, coldly. 

“Exactly, monsieur,” replied the marquis. ‘“ She 
takes it very quietly. She never had more than a 
passing fancy for you. Now she listens to the elder 
brother, and has promised to be mine.” 

* Villain, would you marry her?” cried Gaston, 
furiously. 

“Marry her!” and the marquis broke into a fit of 
“No, Monsi Gaston, I have more re- 
gard for my honor than my father had. I would not 
sully my name by such a mesalliance. Let me be 
plain. Madeleine has promised to become my mis- 
tress, and not my wife.” 

The marquis again laughed heartily, and turning 
away disappeared down the corridor, leaving Gaston 
almost stupetied, leaning against the bars of the cell, 
gazing after him with rage and despair. When'the 
last glimmer of light died away, Gaston sank down 
upon the floor in hopeless agony. It was a terrible 
fate, all the more terrible since it came to him in the 
very flush of youth and health. Still he could not 
help hoping that something would come to save him. 
The time wore away slowly. The imprisonment 
which he had already borne had greatly weakened 
him, and svon the pangs of hunger and thirst seized 
upon bim with fearful violence. Yet, in spite of his 
sufferings, he hoped. He might have dashed his 
brains out against the walls of his dungeon, and 
often he was tempted to do so, but something, he 
knew not what, restrained him with the wild hope 
that he would be rescued from this terrible doom. 

Six days passed away without his knowing how 
long it had been since his persecutor had visited 
him. To him the period seemed like a month, and 
he wondered that he was able to live so long without 
food. He was too weak to stand, and he crouched in 
a corner of his cell like some hunted beast, feeling 
that madness would soon come to his relief. 

The hope of the captive was a vague, upreason- 
able feeling, but it was destined to a speedier realiza- 
tion than the well-laid plans of the Marquis de 
Carrell. The events that were transpiring in Paris 
in those July days, were to end in an outburst that 
would be more potent to give freedom to the land 
than all the efforts of the king and his ministers. 
The storm was gathering darkly; royalty had dis- 
regarded its mutterings, and the crash was at hand. 

Gaston crouching in his cell did not hear the shouts 
that startled the city on the Fourteenth of July, 
1789—“to the Bastile! to the Bastile!” nor hear 
the heavy tread of the multitude as they poured 
along the dark and narrow streets. He knew noth- 
iag of how the people, roused at last to a sense of their 
wrongs, were breaking down gate and drawbridge, 
and pouring into the gloomy prison to give freedom 
to those caged there. He was ignorant of every- 
thing till the door of his cell was thrown open, and 
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@ crowd bearing torches poured into the room. He 
sprang up and stretched forth his hands. 
‘Have you come to kill me?” he gasped. “In 


mercy strike quick.” 

““We have come to give you freedom, poor brother,” 
said one of the men, who seemed to be the leader of 
the crowd. 

Gaston heard the glad words, and then his strength 
failed him, and he fell heavily into the arms that 
were held out to receive him. They bore him out 
tenderly into the open air of the courtyard, and the 
sight of so helpless a victim of the tyranny from 
which all had suffered, seemed to madden the mul- 
titude, and the cry went up from every lip, that the 
Bastile should be destroyed. The vow was kept, and 
in a few hours a heap of ruins marked the sight of 
the once dreaded fortress-prison. 

Gaston was carried to the house of one of the prin- 








curse may be averted.” 


few days he wasable to sit up. As he glanced at 
himself in the mirror, he started back in amaze- 
ment at the change which his imprisonment had 
worked in him. His hair was streaked with gray, 
and his face was marked with deep and heavy lines. 
It seemed asif fitty years had been added to him. 
He smiled bitterly as he noted this change, for he 
thought there was no danger of his forgetting his 
wrongs as long as these marks remained there to 
remind him of them; and in his heart he swore that 
it would be an evil day for that noble when the 
Marquis de Carrell crossed his path again. He said 
nothing of the secret of his birth, and resolved to re- 
tain the name he had always borne. 

When he was well enough to travel, he went back 
to the hamlet about the old chateau, thinking he 
might find the marquis and Madeleine there, or learn 
some news of them. But he found the chateau in 
ruins, and its master gone from it. Madeleine bad 
also disappeared. Where the marquis was no one 
could say, and as for Madeleine she had been gone 
for a month, and it was supposed she had abandoned 
her father to fly with the marqu’s Old Jean Pre- 
vot had felt her desertion of him and her disgrace 
deeply, and there were those who said he was dying 
of a broken heart. The chateau had been fired by 
some unknown person, and the officers of the law 
had been busy in trying to discover the incendiary, 
but the villagers would tell nothing, not even their 
suspicions, and the officers had gone away baftied ; 
but to the yours man the villagers whispered that, 
although they were not able to prove their assertion, 
they were positive that old Jean Prevot had burned 
the chateau to avenge his daughter’s disgrace. This 
was all Gaston could discover, and he returned to 
the city to await the hour of his own vengeance. 





III. 


GASTON MORAN went back to Paris with a firm 
determination to identify himself with the great popu- 
lar movement which he foresaw was approaching. 
He had two feelings to gratify—his personal ambi- 
tion, and his desire for vengeance, as he knew that 
the higher he rose in the political world, the nearer 
he would come to the marquis. His natural abilities, 
his learning, and above all, the sufferings he had en- 
dured in the Bastile, gave him great prominence in 
this crisis where talent was needed, and endurance 
of wrong at the hands of thenobility an honor. Gas- 
ton applied himself diligently to his task, and rose 
from the first, and when the king was brought to 
Paris on the memorable October 6th, Gaston Moran 
rode at the head of that determined multitude. 
Higher and higher still he rose, until he became a 
marked man in the great city. His hatred of the 
aristocrats was intense and uncompromising, and his 
influence over the people was immense. When he 
was returned from the village near the Chateau de 
Carrell as a member of the National Assembly, there 
was a feeling throughout France that the people’s 
cause would prosper in his hands, as, indeed, it did. 
The years passed on, and the once starving captive 
became one of the leaders of France. 

March the 10th, 1793, was a memorable day in 
Paris. The king bad been executed, and war with 
England bad been declared. The country had called 
for volunteers for its defence, and Paris had that day 
responded with an enthusiasm never before equalled 
in-the history of the world. Gaston, sharing the 
general feeling, had thrown up his place in the As- 
sembly and had enlisted in the ranks, but the Provi- 
sional Government, knowing his great influence in 
Paris, had raised him at ounce to the grade of general 
of brigade. 

At night the city was patrolled by strong detach- 
ments of troops, fur it was rumored that there were 
dangerous persons at large, who were seeking to stir 
up trouble among the people, and to produce a riot. 

Towards nine o’clock a patrol on its rounds espied 
@ woman hurrying stealthily along one of the most 
retired streets of the city. As she saw the soldiers 
coming, she shrank into one of the neighboring door- 
ways, hoping to escape their observation. She was 
too late, however, and the patrol, hastening to her 
place of concealment, ordered her to come forth. She 
obeyed tremblingly. 

‘‘ Why are you here, citizeness?”’ asked the lieu- 
tenant commanding the detachment. 

**T have beer for medicine for my husband who ts 
sick,” replied the woman, timidly. ‘‘I pray you, 
citizen, let me pass on to my home for lam needed 
there.” 

* Citizeness,” replied the lieutenant, politely, “I 
hope your husband is a good patriot, but your con- 
duct in seeking to avoid the patrol is suspicious. I 
must ask to see your face?” 

“ Certainly, citizen,” replied the woman, haughti- 
ly. “Lam not ashamed to show my face to a sol- 
dier of the Republic.” 

She drew back her hood, and the lieutenant raising 
his lantern, flashed the light full in her face, reveal- 
ing the features of a young and beautiful woman. 
The lieutenant lowered the lantern, and after a 
pause, said respectfully, but firmly: 

“My duty is plain, citizeness. Your conduct is 
suspicious, and your dress and features are those of 
an aristocrat. 1 am sorry to disturb you, but you 
must go with me to head quarters.” 

“But my husband, citizen,” said the woman, anx- 
iously. ‘ He is ill—he needs me; he may die before 
my return.” 

“I am sorry, cilizeness,” replied the officer, firmly; 
‘* but my orders are strict.” 
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a heavy cloak which partially concealed his features, 
approached and paused as he reached the group. 

“ What is the matter, lieutenant?” he asked. 

The officer glanced at him in surprise, and raised 
his lantern. The new-comer drew his cloak from his 
face for a moment, and the lieutenant raised his 
hand to his cap. 

“Ah, general,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ your arrival is for- 
tunate. We have stopped this woman as a sus- 
picious character, and were about to take her to 
your head-quarters. I think she is an aristocrat, 
though she claims to be here to procure medicine for 
her husband who is sick.” 

“Let me see your face, citizeness,” said the gen- 
eral, calmly, for the stranger was none other than 
a general officer of the Republican army. 

The woman drew back her hood and the lieutenant 
raised his lantern. The general uttered an invol- 
untary exclamation of astonishment, as he beheld 
her face, and then motioning to the lieutenant to 
lower the lamp, he said: 

“She must go with me, lieutenant. You need not 
accompany us. You had best keep on your rounds, 
The peace of the city must not be disturbed, and you 
may be needed here.” 

“ But it may not be safe, general, to let you go 
alone,” began the lieutenant. 

“Do you think me afraid of a woman?” asked the 
stranger, calmly. 

‘Pardon, general. I was only apprehensive for 
your satety.” 

. © Thanks, citizen,’ was the reply. 
danger.” 

The guard moved off, and the stranger turning to 
the woman who was trembling violently, said, ina 
low tone: 

“Come, madame, take my arm. I promise you 
no harm shall befall you.” 

The woman obeyed him, as there was something in 
his manner that inspired her with confidence. They 
walked along in silence for nearly an hour, when the 
man paused ata plain-looking building. A ring of 
the bell brought the porter to the door, and the two 
entered the house, and passed into a large’ and com- 
fortably furnished sitting-room. A fire was burning 
in the grate, and a large lamp on a neighboring 
table lit up the room. The man fastened the door 
behind him, and then advancing to the woman, who 
had paused at the fireplace, he dropped his cloak and 
stood before her. She uttered a cry and sack back 
with ber hands clasped. 

“You know me, Madeleine Prevot?” said Gaston 
Moran, sternly. 

“Ah, heaven!” she exclaimed, agitatedly, “is it 
you, Gaston? They told me you were d:ad.” 

“And they found in you a willing listener,” said 
General Moran, bitterly. 

“‘T did not listen willingly,’”’ she replied. “ It pain- 
ed me very much.” 

“It seems so,” he said, gloomily. “Sit down, 
Madeleine,” and he placed achair for her, and seated 
himself opposite. ‘‘1 have much to say to you. 
Have you ever heard what happened to me after we 
parted at the old chateau?” 

“Never,” she answered, but without meeting his 
eye. 

“Then I will tell you,” he said. ‘*‘ When I went 
to Paris it was only to be deceived by the Marquis de 
Carrell. I found myself a prisoner, and was con- 
signed to the Bastile. There, after months of impris- 
onment, the marquis, who is my brother, Made- 
leine, visited me, and taunting me with my helpless- 
ness, told me I was doomed to die of starvation. He 
also told me you had never loved me, and had con- 
sented to become his mistress.” Madeleine shud- 
dered as he spoke, but he took no notice of her. 
“After he left me, a week of suffering elapsed, and 
I was upon the verge of madness. Providence was 
kind to me. The people broke open the Bastile and 
released me. When I was well enough, I went back 
to the village. I found the chateau in ruins. Your 
father was dying with a broken-heart for the shame 
you had brought upon him. You could not wait a 
few brief months to see if I were dead, I who offered 
to make you an honest wife, but chose to leave your 
home with a villain, and enter voluntarily upon a 
life of shame.” 

“Shall I tell you why I did so, Gaston Moran?” 
she asked, turning to him sharply. ‘Shall I tell 
youwhy? It was because I loved the man to whom 
I gave myself as I never could have loved you! 
because I would rather have been his mistress than 
your wife.” 

General Moran gazed at her a moment, and then 
said, with a cold, short laugh: 

“And your love was returned, I suppose?” 

Returned!” and she sprang to her feet, excitedly. 
“ Returned! You do not know the marquis. He 
has no heart. Ah, heaven! how I have loved him; 
and yet he cares nothing for me.” 

* Your punist t is just, Madeleine,” said her 
companion, calmly. ‘ You deserve it. But tell me,” 
he added quickly, ‘‘ where is this Marquis de Car- 
rell? I owe him a heavy debt.” 

““Where you cannot find him,” she answered, 
triumphantly. 

“T will find him,” he said, grimly. ‘If he has 
wronged you 80, why not betray him into my hands? 
He will never trouble you again.” 

“Think you I would betray him?” she exclaimed. 
“ Heartless as he is, I love him, Gaston, and I have 
concealed him too long to betray him now.” 

“Then he is in Paris?” said General Moran, 
calmly. “That isa valuable admission. He must be 
the husband you were returning to when the patrol 
stopped you to-night. Every house in that quarter 
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shall be searched before morning. 
leine, I shail find him.” 

“What is to become of me?” she asked, listlessly. 
* Now that you have me in your power, you will 
doubtless pay me the heavy debt you owe me. I 
have but one request to make. Let me die quick.” 

Gaston Moran rose to his feet as she spoke, and ap- 
proaching her impulsively, laid his hand on her 
shoulder. She met his eye firmly and defiantly at 
first, but there was in his gaze something so tender, 
80 wistful, that her eyes sank before his. 

“Do you think [ would harm you, Madeleine?” he 
asked, sadly. ‘‘ Listen to me, child. You have torn 
my heart as no other woman could, but I love you. 
I have never ceased to love you.” 

“And yet you would have me betray the man J 
love?” she said, in a low tone, for his manner touch- 
ed her deeply. 

* T ask that no more,” he said, quickly. ‘I shall 
spare no effort to find him, and if he is discovered he 
shall die. As for you, fear nothing. This is my 
house. Remain here and you Will be safe. You will 
also be watched, and any attempt on your part to 
rejoin the marquis will lead to his discovery. Now 
1 go to seek your lover. Remain here till I return.” 

He left the room, and Madeleine sat gazing into 
the fire. She was wondering at what she had just 
heard, and dreading that her lover would be dis- 
covered. She was deeply touched by Gaston’s gen- 
erosity to her, and somehow she began to think that 
it might have been best, after all, to have pursued a 
different course, when the marquis induced her to 
leave her home. He had never loved her, and had 
tired of her soon. But for the troubles which came 
upon the country he would have cast her aside, but 
as she was useful to him in concealing him from his 
enemies, he had used her. She knew his heartless- 
ness, but she clung to him witha species of infat- 
uation that she could not herself understand. Now 
she was powerless to help him, and she dreaded every 
moment to hear that he had been discovered and 
arrested, and she knew full well, that there was but 
little difference between an arrest and a sentence of 
death for one of his rank. As she sat thus, her 
weariness overcame her, and she fell asleep in her 
chair, and did not wake until the morning’s sun 
coming in at the window, aroused her from her 
slumber. 

It was late in the day when General Moran re- 
turned. He was jaded and fatigued, but in reply to 
Madeleine’s questions, he said the efforts to find the 
hiding-place of the marquis had been unsuccessful. 

Three weeks passed away and Madeleine still re- 
mained under Gaston’s roof. She sawa great deal 
ofhim in that time, for he was never away from her 
if he could help it. Duty, ambition, vengeance, 
everything seemed to be forgotten while with her, 
and he appeared to be under the influence of an in- 
fatuation which was as powerful as it was strange. 
His love for the woman who had wronged him, and 
whose heart was even now cold to him, seemed to 
master himentirely. Madeleine was deeply touched 
by this, and while her love for the marquis still re- 
mained, she felt that it was not so all-absorbing as it 
had been, and that her feelings tor Gaston were 
growing gentler and more tender every day. It was 
a@ strange thing, and she could not comprehend it. 
Two weeks more passed by, and. Gaston came to her 
one day with an anxious face. 

“ Madeleine,” he said, “Iam ordered to join the 
army with my brigade, and I must leave you now. 
Must I go thinking that you will never love me? 
Tell me, is your heart dead to me?” 

Madeleine was silent fora moment. Then she ask- 
ed, quickly: 

** What would you give for my love, Gaston?” 

“ My life, if necessary,” he answered, impulsively. 

*T am willing to give myself to you upon one con- 
dition,” she said. ‘‘ You have sworn to take the life 
of the Marquis de Carrell. Let me send him away 
from where I concealed him, so that I may in no way 
be the cause of any harm that may come to him. 
Aid me in this, Gaston, and my heart is yours.” 

Despite his oath Gaston Moran never hesitated, 
and the promise was given. All his vengeance was 
thrown to the winds at the prospect of the realiza- 
tion of his hopes. He promised Madeleine to pro- 
cure a passport, by means of: which the marquis 
could leave the country in disguise. Madeleine was 
to take this passport to him, see him off, and then 
return to Gaston. The terms were faithfully com- 
plied with. The passport was procured and Made- 
leine set out to seek the marquis. 


Trust me, Made- 





CHAPTER IV. 


MADELEINE PREvorT had played her part well. 
She was grateful to Gaston for his kindness to her, 
but her love for the marquis was unshaken. When 
she asked for the passport as a means of sending him 
away, she did not tell her real plan. She meant that 
the marquis should get out of France, but she also 
meant to accompany him. She had no ideaof going 
back to Gaston, for she still loved De Carrell too 
deeply to desert him, and she hoped that if she could 
secure his safety by enabling him to reach England, 
she could win his heart by her devotion. Woman 
like, she continued to hope against hope. 

Provided with the passport, she hastened to the 
place where five weeks before she had left her lover 
in concealment. She was confident he was still there, 
as he was aware of the danger of venturing from his 
hiding-place. Her expectations were realized. The 
marquis was still there. He received her coolly, 
almost with indifference, and began to reproach her 





for her long absence. Stifling the pain which his 
coldness caused her, she told him of the plan she had 
arranged for his escape. He heard it eagerly, and at 
once began his preparations for it. He smiled, a 
strange, meaning smile, when she told him how she 
had procured the passport from Gaston, but said 
nothing. When his disguise was completed, he took 
the passport, and placing itin his bosom, held out 
his hand: 

“Adieu, Madeleine,” he said, coldly. 

**T shall go with you,” she said, quietly, 

“No,” he replied, ‘I cannot permit it. Your 
presence will embarrass me, and may lead to my 
capture. It cannot be.” 

“ Then I will follow you,” she said, anxiously, her 
face growing pale every moment. 

* You will not,” he said, sternly. 
here, forever.” 

She clasped her hands over her heart, and trem- 
bled violently. The shock was so great she could 
scarcely realize it. Yet she knew from the cold, hard 
expression of his countenance, that he meant what 
he said. 

“Do not say that,” she pleaded. ‘Think what I 
have done for you, what I have suffered for you. 
Think how I love you, Gabriel?” 

“It is useless, Madeleine,” he said, gloomily. ‘My 
life is at stake, and I will not endanger it for you.” 

“ But I will follow you, so that I will not endanger 
you,” she said. ‘Do not cast me off. I have no one 
but you.” 

“ You are mistaken,” he said, coolly. ‘ You prom- 
ised your love tomy worthy brother Gaston, if he 
would secure my safety. Keep your word, Made- 
leine. He will take care of you.” 

“T will not,” she exclaimed, fiercely. ‘I will go 
with you. Seek to prevent me, and I will denounce 
you to the authorities.” 

“Try it,” said the marquis, angrily. ‘Dare to 
endanger my safety in the least, and I will kill you 
as I would a dog.” 

“Alas! alas!” she groaned, “ you never loved me.” 

“No, I never did,” he replied. ‘ Your beauty 
pleased me once, but I have hated you for a long 
time, and I am glad to get rid of you.” 

He turned on his heel, and was moving towards 
the door, when she stopped him. 

“Gabriel de Carrell,” she said, in a thoroughly 
calm tone, “answer me once for all. Is it your in- 
tention to desert me in this heartless manner?” 

“T would have left you long ago,” said the mar- 
quis, ‘“ had you not been useful to me in securing my 


* We must part 


safety. Now I am glad to be relieved of you.” 
“God help you, then. God help us both!” she 
said. 


She had taken a pistol from her bosom as she was 
speaking. Now she raised it deliberately, and before 
the marquis was aware of her intention, she fired the 
weapon, and he fell to the floor a corpse. 

There was a rush of feet on the stairway, the door 
was broken open, and a file of soldiers poured ‘into 
the room. They paused in astonishment as they saw 
the bleeding corpse of the marquis, and the pale 
woman standing motionless with the discharged 
weapon in her hand. 

“ What does this mean?” asked the officer in 
charge of the soldiers, who had been making a 
domiciliary visit to the house at the time of the 
murder. 

“He was the Marquis de Carrell,” she replied, 
coldly. ‘“‘Iam his mistress. He was prepared for 
flight to England with my assistance. He refused to 
take me with him, and I shot him.” 

“ This is horrible, woman,” cried the officer, stern- 
ly. ‘‘ You must answer for your crime. Come.” 

Seizing her roughly, he hurried her into the street, 
and in an hour Madeleine was in prison awaiting her 
trial. 

Justice was swift in those days, and the next 
morning Madeleine was brought before one of the 
Revolutionary tribunals to answer to two distinct 
charges, murder and shielding an aristocrat, an ene- 
my of the Republic from danger. Her plea was 
* guilty,” and the trial was, as was too often the case 
in those days, @ mere formality. The sentence of 
death was passed upon her, and the next day was 
appointed for its execution. ¢ 

When the President of the Tribunal pronounced 
the sentence, there was a commotion in the throng 
that filled the room, and a man stepped forward. 
He was pale and haggard, and there was a wild, 
determined expression upon his face. 

** Citizen President,” he said, in a loud, firm voice, 
‘you know me well. You know whatjI have done 
for the Republic. Listen to me then. It was I who 
procured the passport for the Marquis de Carrell, 
and by the laws of the Republic I deserve death. I 
have betrayed my country, citizen. Let me die.” 

‘The Citizen Moran is deranged,” said the presi- 
dent, who could scarcely believe Gaston’s avowal. 

“1 know what I say,” replied Gaston. “ Let the 
sentence of the law be passed upon me, citizen. I 
ask but one favor. Let medie with the woman who 
has been condemned, for it was for love of her that L 
betrayed my country.” 

This avowal in those terrible days was a sufficient 
proof of guilt, and Gaston Moran who had done so 
much to set up the guillotine, was condemned to 
suffer by it. 


Madelei 





had listened to the strange avowal of 
Gaston, and had cumprehended fully the motives 
which influenced him. She was astonished at such 
devotion. She could not meet Gaston’s eye, and sat 
with her face buried in her hands and her head 
bowed. When the sentence was pronounced, Gaston 
turned to her with a sad smile: 








“IT have my wish, Madeleine,” he said, gently. 
“We shall die together.” 

“This is madness, Gaston,” she exclaimed, ener- 
getically. “You must save yourself. I am not 
worthy of this.” 

* It is too late,” he said, calmly; “and it is better 
as it is. Life without you is nothing to me. You 
may not love me, but I shall be happy in dying with 
you.” 

They were taken back to prison, and, with the 
throng destined for death on the morrow, confined 
for the night in the great hall of the building. Gas- 
ton busied himself to make Madeleine comfortable, 
and then seated bimeelf by her. 

Let me sit by you, Madeleine,” he said. 
morrow we shall part forever.” 

She did not resist him, and he seated himself by 
her. When she grew weary he drew her head down 
on his breast, and thus in silence the night passed 
away. Yet Madeleine did notsleep. She was think- 
ing of the man at her side, and her heart was soften- 
ing tohim. His great love, his unselfish and over- 
powering devotion had pletely q 1 her, 
and as she sat there with her head resting on his 
breast, she felt that Gaston had triumphed; that she 
had never loved the Marquis de Carrell as she loved 
the man who had proved go true to her. 

As the «laylight came stealing into the gloomy hall, 
she opened her eyes, and looking up found Gaston 
bending over her and gazing into her face with an 
expression of deep tenderness. 

*Can you forgive me, Gaston?” she asked, in a 
low tone. 

“Entirely,” he said, gently. ‘1 have been very 
happy since I have been sitting here.” 

She smiled, and putting her arms about his neck 
drew his head down to her, whispering: 

“And I, too, Gaston; for I love you now. You 
have conquered. My heart is yours alone.” 

‘Then welcome death, since it is with you,” he 
cried, joyfully, and he kissed her raptarously. 

They were permitted to ride to the scaffuld in the 
same cart, and when they were gathered about the 
guillotine awaiting their turn, Gaston stood with her 
hand clasped in his, and an expression of peace and 
happiness upon his face. 

“Can you bear it, Madeleine?” he asked, tenderly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “since you forgive me, and 
we shall not be parted but a moment.” 

She was called first, and as she turned away to 
mount the scaffuld Gaston’s kiss was still warm upon 
her lips, giving her strength and courage to yo 
through the terrible ordeal. 

“Adieu, Gaston!” she cried, as they placed her 
beneath the fearful knife; “ adieu, true heart. Iam 
thine alone now.” 

There was acrash as the knife descended, and the 
fair young head dropped heavily into the gory basket 
below. 

Gaston was called next, and he sprang upon the 
scaffold lightly. 

** Madeleine,” he cried, as they bound him to the 
plank, ‘‘ Madeleine, I come. Nothing can part us 
now.” 

The keen knife fell again, and the knitters counted 
one more head in the horrid basket. 

The oll prophecy was fulfilled. The long line of 
the house of Carrell was ended in blood and sorrow. 


“To. 





HABITS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

However dress, food, manners, cooking, political 
conditions, may vary in other countries, the beds 
differ as notably as anything does. In Eastern na- 
tions the bed is often nothing but a carpet, carried 
about and spread in any convenient spot, and the 
tired native lies down in his clothes. We remember 
& child who used to be puzzled with those miracles of 
our Saviour, who in restoring an impotent man di- 
rected him to take up his bed and walk—his idea of a 
bed consisting in a four-post bedstead, with its mat- 
tress and feather-bed, blankets, sheets and pillows. 
But even in very cold countries the beds are closely 
allied tothe Eastern carpet. In taking a farnished 
house ia Russia, on inquiring for the servants’ bed- 
rooms and beds, it came out that the Russian ser- 
vauts are in the habit of lying anywhere—in the pas- 
sages, on the floors, on the mats at the room-doors, 
or even on the carpets in the sitting-rooms—generally 
as near as possible to the stoves in the winter season. 
The emperor himself sleeps on a leathern sofain a 
sitting-room, lying down in a dressing-gown, but not 
removing his under-clothing. But in Russia the 
houses are kept so warm by the stoves, that much 
bed-covering is no more required in winter than dur- 
ing the summer. 





GREATNESS OF MIND. 
A Corsican, the leader of a gang of banditti, who 
had long been famous for his exploits, was at length 
taken and commitied to the care of a soldier, from 





whom he contrived t+ escape. The soldier wastried, + 


and condemned to death. At the place of execution, 
@ man, coming up to the commanding officer, said, 
“Sir, 1 am a stranger to you; but you shall soon 
know who Iam. I have heard that one of your sol- 


diers is to die for having suffered a prisoner to escap2 ; 


he was not at all to blame; besides, the prisoner shall 
be restored to you. Behold him bere—I am the man. 
I cannot bear that an innocent man should be pun- 
ished for me, and 1 came to die myself.”—“ No;”’ 
cried the French officer, who felt as he ought the 
sublimity of the action; “ thou shalt not die, and the 
soldier shall be set at liberty. Endeavor to reap the 
fruits of thy generosity; thou deservest to be hence- 
forth an honest man.” 
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A TASTE FOR READING. 

A gentleman who served a whole three-years’ term 
on the school committee, gave his attention during 
that time almost entirely to the subject of reading, 
and during his visits, when asked by the teachers, 
with the sweet suavity that characterizes that class 
of females, what branch of studies he would like to 
examine, he would invariably say, “Trot out the 
reading class.” This gentleman was not one selected 
by the classical Read for bis shafts. He had one 
speech to make to the class, invariably: Reading, he 
said, was a very polite and graceful accomplishment. 
A good reader had a welcome in all intelligent circles. 
He or she was the charm of the domestic ring, and 
in their reading, when appreciated, was the solace 
for many a weary hour. Audiences bung upon their 
tones in rapt attention; the springs of sympathy or 
of d tion were touched, and people were made 
better | by a gift second only to music in its power over 
the human heart. While this could be said for good 
readers, he continued, the opposite could be said of 
the bad. Dull, heavy, ponderous—with an indistinct 
idea of the meaning of the words they pronounced, 
and spelling half of them—crawling and struggling 
through long sentences with the twang of their 
double-barrelled noses making harsh discord—tbeir 
performances gave no pleasure; the most touching 
incident lost its effectiveness, the best joke had its 
point knocked off, poetry was flat as stale beer, and 
romance as dull as a spavined colt. A bad reader 
‘was a bore. 

Thus would he go on in praise of good reading, and 
he was right. There is no higher accomplishment 
taught in the school, and many would rather forego 
a triumph in fractions for their children for the sake 
of a success in elocution. We think there would be 
more demand upon the schools for readers if the peo- 
ple were educated up to the point of enjoyment of 
reading. This is a proof of former mistake, because 
taste begets taste, and the abseuce of it is presumptive 
proof of its previous neglect. Hence good readers are 
but few and far between, though we are glad to be- 
lieve they are upon the increase. 

Public readings by gifted people are doing much 
towards awakening general attention for reading. 
The hidden graces of literature are revealed through 
the eloquence of voice, emphasis and action, and 
the wish to install ding by the fi de, is tather 
to the thought that establishes. Hence coteries are 
formed and authors read again and again, and their 
meanings discussed, with the most satisfactory iff. 
tellectual and pleasurable results. A new emphasis 
on a word may flash an entire new meaning ona 
sentence, and we have been d while listeni 
to conversations relating to previous discussions, at 
the delight manifest because a new significance had 
been elicited through the manipulation of some 
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dextrous reader. In such coteries, assembled for the | why may not this be admitted among the possibles | haired wig, and the next day appeared in all her 
purpose, is the most attention shown. There is an | of Shakspeare’s real meaning? 
object in their gathering and it is pursued, and these 


have an advantage over the parlor or the boudvir. 


As families are constituted at present, we suppose 
it would be almost impossible, amid family occupa- | We did not receive it last week, and felt its loss | fashionable vulgar ejaculation here I have ever 
tions and family attractions, to secure the needed | keenly, a8 we regard it as one of the jaa Reng Mi 
attention, because it reading is introduced the small changes. We ae we. interested in ts . 
talk of ordinary conversation must cease, and the 
multitude of frivolities that usually infest or invest 
the evening circle. It is certainly annoying, when 
one would fain give his family the taste uf a gvod | very desirable periodical.— 

Khode Island, 


book which has set the town agog with its merits, to 


have the obtrusion of dress-making, and calls, and 
gossip, and scandal, and beaux discussed in an under- 
tone, with entire indifference regarding his finest 
periods—if he is a good reader, and none other should 


“Tent on the Beach” would make an ineffectual 
head against such, and ‘“ The Guardian Angel” find 
herself crushed and crowded out by a volume of vol- 
uble inanities. 

Evenings should be dutifully set apart for this per- 
formance. As a duty, because it is the duty of every 
person of intelligence to be posted in the current 
literature of the day; indeed his or her claim to in- 
telligence is based upon such knowledge, and the 
mind may be thereby strengthened, the fancy amused, 
and the voice cultivated by the most beautiful and 
salutary natural ible. The card-table, 
often pernicious—not, however, necessarily—and the 
customary trifling, could be waived fir one evening 
in a week or more, as a tribute to intellect, and this 
would soon harden into a satisfaction so real and 
substantial that it would never be abandoned. Then 
there would be the pleasure of impartation, greater 
than that of receiving, which would render such occa- 
sions delightful, serving to secure harmony and peace, 
and give home its most distinguishing attributes, 





fashion und Gossip. | 


New York Fasuions.—In New York, a few days 
since, at a bride’s reception, a bonnet of peacock 
feathers was worn, with a complete suit of rich amber 
velvet. The skirt was cut with a very long train, 
the basquine was edged with lace (gimpure) over a 
quarter of a yard in depth, the gloves were straw 
color, and the bonnet or feathers ornamented with 
bronze leaves, shaded from a straw color to dark 
brown. The lady was large and imposing, and the 
effect was very good. 

The necklace and coiffure Dubarry are both much 
in vogue in New York. They are made of wide black 
or colored velvet ribbon, with jet ornaments placed 
over it at regular dist , and finished off at the 
back in two long lappets, fringed with jet. For young 
ladies, there are the Psyche necklace, and banda- 
lettes for the hair, formed of gold braid ornamented 
with diamonds, of black or colored velvet, edged or 
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All these advantages, with the elevating infl 

of good books, would render the installation of read- 
ing, and the cultivation of a taste for it in the home- 
circle, the most desirable thing in the world. Espe- 
cially would it be valuable to the young, for ina 
cultivated taste is more security against the formation 
of bad habits than in anything else, because of a 
natural incompatibility betwixt the two. The at- 
tainment of confidence, besides, and the exercise for 
the voice, would be found to be of invaluable benefit 
out in the busy world, when, later in life, people are 
called to speak for themselves. The dread of speak- 
ing would be thus overcome, that haunts most 
people like a nightmare, and the committee-man, 
had he added this to his remarks upon the benefit 
of good reading, would have mae his best point. 





PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOUTH. 
There is no evil that is not followed by some com- 
pensating good, seen or unseen; and through all the 
trouble that has fallen upon the South, we think it 
will derive a benefit so great that its past will be for- 
gotten, except as a dream that it is pleasant toawake 
from. The war drove the people back upon their 
own resources. Their ingenuity was taxed to pro- 
duce needed things. Mills were built, foundries were 
erected, factories sprang up as if by magic, and those 
who 80 soon before were, according to their own ad- 
mission, dependent upon the North for almost every- 
thing, became comparatively independent, and felt 
that they were able to get along on their own re- 
sources. Herein, we conceive, will be the gain of the 
South. The reliance upon itself will be strengthened ; 
its streams and water-privileges will be musical with 
machinery, and in its manufactories, the North may 
find in the South its principal competitor. Why not? 
Georgia has better water-power to-day than New 
England, and factories exist there, which, of course, 
will*be increased, for making up the fabric raised at 
their door. Labor can be procured as easily at the 
South as at the North, and the freedmen may find 
here the precise field for their operations. Agricul- 
ture will still hold its place, but will rejoice in new 
facilities, to yield twofold its former supply. The 
mechanic arts, too long neglected, will flourish, and 
labor will become a power, before comparatively un- 
recognized. This will be the natural result of the 
late viol , and the pendulum, then swung to the 
war side, will swing to the peace side with beneficent 
resulta corresponding. This is a pleasant prophecy 
that does not tax one’s powers of divination too 
severely. It is based on the laws which regulate 
cause and effect, and we know from all experience the 
result of reaction. It will bea matter for rejoicing 
some day to see its fulfilment, even though Massa- 
chusetts cottons tind a rival in those of Georgia or 
Alabama in our own markets. As Henry Clay said 
about the admission of Texas, we shall be glad tosee it. 








NEW READING. 
Our friend ‘ Hoosac” has attempted to throw new 
light on the controverted passage in Hamlet, where 
that benizghted young man avers his ability, when 
the wind is in a particular direction, to discern the 
difference between a “hawk and a handsaw.” If 
he could not, one would think he had arrived ata 
low point of imbecility. “ Hoosac” contends that 
this is wrongly quoted, as well as the others, the 
‘* hawk and the her’nshaw ”’ and the “ hawk and the 
heron; pshaw!” the latter of Barry Sullivan. He 
gives the reading thus: 
“ When the wind is sou’-souwest, 
I know the difference *twixt an auk and an anser."’ 


The “auk” being a duck, and the “anser” a goose, 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—We were very glad to 
receive this week a copy of the Flag of our Union. 
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= to charm the gorgon of ordinary Talk. The | see, stupid? 


en we miss a number it reported it. Only a few nights ago, at a party, I 
makes us feel cross. Although its subscription price | asked a lady who had been brilliantly entertaining 
is rather —— than most papers, it poole ys those present with some exquisite selections from 
per, and altogether. it is a| Verdi, if she had any music from “ Martha,” and 

— Warren Gazette, Warren, | she replied, “ You bet!” And she did have; and sbe 


So Easy.—Why is the attempted collection of a | young ladies in Nashville, Tennesee, have been mar- 
fraudulent check like a portrait? Why, because it | ried to Federal officers. From this we infer that the 


idered with pearls or gold. Another very fan- 
ciful set of jewels consists of earrings, necklace, and 
bandalettes for the hair. Each earring is composed of 
two ovals of cut crystal, encircled with gold, and 
fastened together with tiny gold chains; a beautiful 
insect of emerald green and gold is placed in the 
centre of each oval. 
The New York Home Journal says: We have seen 
quite a number of short dresses worn at balls and 
parties, this season, and to some they are very be- 
coming, especially when there is a pretty foot and 
ankle in the case; but, as a general thing, we do not 
admire them. For the street, as walking dresses, 
they are very appropriate; yet we have it from the 
highest authority that they are going out of fashion, 
that, in fact, their day is past. The latest styles of 
street dresses are made short, it is true, but they 
only just clear the ground. Ladies who have had 
handsome silks cut to suit the present fashion, will 
be sorry to hear this, no doubt. 
A PRINCESS’s COSTUME.—The Princess Metternich, 
at the court ball, wore a dress that was a shaded gray 
satin, and the shades were so arranged in the weav- 
ing of the material, that they produced the effect of a 
rainbow. The far-famed man-milliner, Mr. Worth, 
has the speciality for this novel manufacture in silks. 
The one worn by Princess Metternich was covered 
with white tulle and small roses, and diamond leaves 
were tastefully arranged on the tulle. The dog- 
collar necklace was velvet, covered with small pearls; 
a network of pearls and di ds was fastened to 
the velvet, and almost entirely covered the shoulders, 
the network terminating with large diamond pen- 
dants. The princess had her hair arranged al’ Em- 
pire, with diamonds and small roses. 
PRINCE CHRISTIAN GIVEN THE COLD SHOULDER 
—An English paper, speaking of the House of Com- 
mons, says that the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Prince De Teck, and Prince Christian, 
of Schleswig-Holstein, were present, as were Earl 
Russell and the principal members of his late cabinet 
having seats in the House of Lords. It was remarked 
and commented upon that neither the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, nor Prince De Teck 
took the slightest notice of Prince Christian. The 
latter came alone and retired alone; and during the 
whole period the royal party was in the honse, not a 
single syllable was exchanged with Prince Christian. 
Indeed, it is well known the marriage of the Princess 
Helena with Prince Christian was opposed not only 
by the Prince of Wales, but also by the Duke of 
tdinburgh and the Duke of Cambridge, and that all 
these refused to “give her away.” The Duke of 
Cambridge would not even go to the wedding, plead- 
ing a sudden attack of gout as his excuse. It was 
under these circumstances that the queen herself 
expressed her intention to give away the princess, 
which she actually did. Of this historical fact there 
is no doubt whatever. 





HOME Gossip.—From New York we learn that 
ladies’ hats are to be worn much larger. For sum- 
mer, they will be trimmed with long wreaths of 
flowers, which fall on either side, and are tied with 
narrow ribbon, having a loose ribbon of black or 
white lace over them. Parasols are trimmed with 
feather trimmings of all colors—pretty, but very frail. 
—The Home’ Journal says: A certain yourg and 
fashionable lady in New York, hearing that light 
hair, from golden to red, was the fashion, was in 
despair to think she was left out in the coll, her own 
hair being a very dark brown, What could she do? 
At last, a bright idea occurred to her. She went to 
& well-known Broadway wig-maker, Mr. B—, had 
her hair entirely shaved off, purchased a golden- 


glory, perfectly happy and perfectly coutent, for she 
was “in the fashion,” and what more could she de- 
sire? Says a California correspondent of a New 
York paper: ‘‘You bet” is the most popular and 


heard, Everybody uscs it, and all travellers have 


sang and playéd it well, too—you bet !—— Within the 
last year, twelve of the wealthiest and most beautifal 





is a “ counterfeit presentment,” of course; don’t you | Southern belles are overcoming their prejudice to- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History OF Juutivus C&SAR. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, Frankiin Square. 1866. 


This work, by the Emperor Napoleon, from the 
press of the Harpers, is one of the most important 
latter-day publications, and has met with a great 
sale, demanding a new edition, which has just ap- 
peared. The merits of the book have been so far dis- 
cussed that critical reference at this time is quite 
unnecessary, and we simply refer to it, to remind 
our readers that it is still for sale, and advise its pur- 
chase. The book, in two superb octavo volumes, is a 
very elegant one, in print, paper and binding, in 
keeping with the customary excellence of the Har- 
pers’ publications, and it may be ordered of any of 
our booksellers. No work before, for many years, 
has drawn forth such a flood of criticism. It was so 
novel a thing to have an opportunity to criticize an 
imperial author, that all availed of it. But all have 
admitted the merits of the book as a work of history, 
and the emperor may be classed among the success- 
fal authors, 

THE JRISH NINTH IN BIVOUVAC AND BATTLE: or, 
Virginia and Maryland Campaigns. By M. H. 


Macnamara, late Captain Ninth Mass. Boston; 
Lee and Shepard. 1867. 


Captain Macnamara very gracefully dedicates his 
book ‘‘ to Madam Harrison Gray Otis, the patroness 
of the Ninth Regiment, and the lady whose practical 
interest in the welfare of the Federal Soldiers places 
her first among the patriotic women of New Eng- 
land.” Very gallant and very appropriate. The 
book is piquant, lively and readable, abounding in 
incident, and correct in its bistorical data, the last 
vouched for by a note from General Guiney, its 
whilom colonel. The history of the Ninth was an 
eventful one, and its exploits compare for bravery 
with those of any that composed the Army of the 
Potomac, from the beginning to the close of the war. 
An appendix gives a roster of the regiment, and the 
fate of every one composing it; a glorious monument 
to the living and the dead. Captain Macnamara has 
made an excellent book, and we take pleasure in 
commending it. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID COPPERFIELD 


By Charles Dickens. With original illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston; Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


Thie is No. 3 of the Diamond Editions of Dick: ns, 
and we think in some respects an improvement 
upon its predecessors, as faultless as we regarded 
them, The print is remarkably clear, and the illus- 
trations many and elegant. These are capital illus- 
trations of the text, telling the story at a glance. 
We think that for mechanical beauty this edition 
has no superior. It meets every requirement of taste, 
and gives the reader a book for use, that shall enrich 
and beautify his library. A large edition is required 
to meet the demand. 

NEw Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277° Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music: “‘ Egilda Wattser;” “ Croquet Polka;” “I’m 
a Twin,” a bumorous song; “ Still he kept thinking,” 
a song of Dr. John P. Ordway; ‘‘ Champagne Charlie 
was bis name,” a song; “Spring is coming;’’“* La 
Penesee Galop.” 





INDIAN MARRIAGE PROMISE. 

A young Indian failed in his intentions to a young 
squaw> She made complaint to an old chief, who 
appointed a hearing or trial. The lady laid the case 
before the judge, and explained the nature of the 
promise made to her. It consisted of sundry visits to 
her wigwam, ‘‘many little: undefinable attentions 
and presents, a bunch of feathers, and several yards 
of red flannel.” This was the charge. ‘The faithless 
swain denied the “ undefinable intentions” in toto. 
He had visited ber father’s wigwam for the purpore 
of passing away time, when it was not convenient to 
hunt, and had given the feathers and flannel from 
friendly motives, and nothing further. During the 
latter part of the defence, the squaw fainted. Tie 
plea was considered invalid, and the offender ser- 
tenced to give the lady a yellow feather, a brooch 
that was then dangling from his nose, and a dozn 
coon skins.” The sentence was no sooner concluded 
than the squaw sprang upon her feet, and, clapping 
her hands, exclaimed, with joy, ‘‘ Now me ready to 
be courted again!” 





TEARS AND SORROW.—Laughter comes not from 
profound joy, nor weeping from deep sorrow. It is 
true that tears and sorrow are freq 
but rarely in their highest excesses, and therefore 
there is nothing more fallacious than the outward 
signs of sorrow. The chances are, that the affliction 
which shrinks from publicity, seeks to be invisible, 
and avoids ceremony, is more true and deep than 
that which finds its solace in that outward display 
which invites the comment of the world at large. 








Our PorTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office fur $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





On A LARK.—A “ befuddled” individual went in- 
to a jewelry store in Galveston, bought an elegant 
silver-plated cream jug, putin some pebble stones, tied 
down the cover, fastened the machine to the tail of a 





wards Yankees. 


“ yaller dog,” and sent him yelping down the street 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


The roses are hidden beneath the snew— 
Withered, and faded, and folded away; 

The dritt piles high, and the rough winds blow, 
And winter is holding his wildest sway. 


The bills are clothed in a vesture white, 
And white are the valleys that lie below; 

The verdure and bloom that gladdened our sight 
Are covered and hidden beneath the snow. 


Beneath the snow are the daisies of spring— 
The daisies that spangled the dewy green; 

That blossomed and waved in a fairy ring, 
And smiled at the buttercups’ golden sheen. 


Alas! for the beauty and grace which lie 
Hidden from sight ’neath the drift of the snow. 

Alas! for the sweetness that blessed our eye, 
And gladdened our hearts, in the long ago. 


O, many a hungering heart looks long 
Through the desolate darkness, chill and lone; 
Missing the voice that once joined in the song, 
And longing to list to the loving tone. 


‘Ah! many a beautiful head lies low, 
And many a beautiful cheek is pale, 
And many a tender young heart beats low, 
And shudders at sound of the rising gale. 


For under the drifts of the snow, perchance, 
There lieth the dear and the early lost; 

Above, in the gleam of the moon’s cold glance, 
Are thé rattling spears of the north wind tossed. 


Under the snow there are brave hearts resting, 
Hearts that died nobly for country and home; 

Bravely the roar of battle-tide breasting— 
Tossed in the end like a speck of its foam. 


Under the snow they are quietly sleeping, 
Battle's rude shock shall awake them no more; 
Sentinel stars their bright watch are keeping 
By the low mound which the snow covers o'er. 


Under the snow lies all that is brightest; 
Love that has perished, and hopes that have fled; 
Down where the drift lies the purest and whitest, 
There lie the graves of our beautiful dead. 
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Ciataged according to Act of ie in the year 1867, 
by ELLioTT, THoMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk’s Office of 
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THE TRAGEDY 


OF 


LUCY BRADBBS LID. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 


CHAPTER X. 


OTHER, I do not like that 
face,’ Walter Hammond 
had said, as they drove past 
Mr. Kingsbury and Lucy: 
“It isn’t a good one to be 
beside Miss Bradee.” 

‘I can’t see very plainly 
without my glasses,” Mrs. 
Hammond made answer, 
“but I thought she looked 
as pretty as a rose.” 

Walter smiled. This was 
a favorite simile of his 
mother—the prettiest com- 
pliment that she paid to 
any woman. 

5 “ Yes, those bright trap- 
pings set her off to a wonderful advantage. I 
hepe—” 

‘* What do you hope, dear?” she asked, after wait- 
ing for him to complete the sentence. 

“O, nothing worth mentioning, mother. Are you 
quite comfortable?” 

He tucked the robe about her feet and shoulders. 
**Was she warm enough?” 

“Very warm—quite comfortable; but I think you 
had better take me home. I'he young lady is com- 
ing this morning, and I ought to be there to make 
her welcome.” 

Now, this companion of his mother did not please 
Walter very much, though he could not tell why. 
He did not like the idea of seeing her at his table; 
he much preferred being ulone with his mother. Of 
this prejudice, however, he kept silence. 

“Do you think you shall like her, mother?” 

“ Yes, only I’m a little sorry that it couldn’t have 
been Mr. Wheelock’s friend, whom we have just met; 
though I suppose it is better as it is.” 

“Good mother! always resigned to everything and 
anything,” Walter said. “It’s a pity that your son 
did not inherit a little of yur meek spirit.” 

“Tt will all come in time, child,” she made answer, 
as he lifted her carefully from the sleigh. 

That afternoon, Walter Hammond found it con- 
venient to drop into Mr. Wheelock’s place for a 
moment. After chatting a while with his friend, he 
broached the subject which, to tell the truth, had 
drawn him there. He tried to bring it about nat- 





urally, in the course e of the conversation, but failed ) 
init. It came out, after all, a little abruptly. 

“* By the way, James, I saw your friend this morn- 
ing, out on the Brighton road. She was the finest 
part of a very fine turnout.” 

“If you mean Lucy Bradee, I think you are 
mistaken.” 

** Mistaken! why, I was as close to her as I am to 
you this moment.” 

** Ts it possible that she was with Kingsbury!” Mr. 
Wheelock said, more to himself than to his 
companion. 

“With whom?” 

“Mr. Kingsbury, as wily a rascal as ever walked, 
Why, he has been watching her for ths—study- 
ing her as a school-boy studies a hard lesson. He’s 
been patient, too. meeting rebuff after rebuff, slight 
after slight, without giving up his purpose. I’m 
afraid he is gaining ground alittle, now. Thissleigh- 
ing looks like it.” 

* Then she has not cared for him?” 

**No; but no woman can stand such dogged perse- 
verance, unless she has a make-up of ice and stone. 
Besides, there are other things that help this man 
towards the accomplishment of his wishes. Lucy 
hasn’t a pleasant home; she’s dependent on the 
meanest people that this earth holds. She came here 
to work in a shop, bat there’s no employment to be 
had, now, although she has scoured the city through 
for it. So here it lies. Homeless, a board-bill run- 
ning up, no friends to aid her, a woman, with all a 
woman’s needs and dependencies, on the one hand; 
on the other, rest, care, even luxury, a home to shield 
and shelter her. Who wonders that she hesitates?” 

“* Hesitates! marry a man whom she does not love! 
Why, James Wheelock, if the woman is of the true 
stuff, she’d starve a thousand times, first! She’d 
throw herself in the dock, and risk the rest to the 
eternity beyond.” 

* Starving is easy enough when we are not hungry, 
Walter, but did you ever try it? And as for the 
dock, if any one believes in the commandments of 
God, she’ll stand a great deal in this world before 
she thrusts herself into another.” 

* My ideal woman would suffer anything under 
the stars, to keep herself pure and sweet in her 
womanhood.” 

“ And my ideal woman,” answered James Wheel- 
ock, “ being of earth, earthy, of humanity, human, 
would reason herself into meeting what seemed to 
her inevitable. She would follow the light within 
her as far as she could, and 1f, in her great sorrow, it 
seemed to go entirely away from her, and she, in the 
darkness, made a few staggering, uncertain steps, 
why, I could forgive her.” 

“ Yes, toerr is human, and to forgive.is divine. 
Being human, I should err, I suppose, in not 
forgiving.” 

“There is a divine spark in every soul,” James 
answered. ‘ We are all sinners, and so ought to be 
cheritable one to another. I am sorry for Lucy 
Bradee, but I cannot condemn her.” 

“Did you ever think of loving her?” 

**You’ve put the question admirably. I thought 
of it, and that was all.” 

“ Why all?” 

“T saw, at the onset, that she did not care for 
me.” 

* Neither does she care for this man, you say.” 

“True; and he chooses to run a risk that I could 
not undertake—that of marrying a woman who does 
not love him.” 

Walter sighed. His dream had been very pretty, 
but it was short-lived. 

**Couldn’t you help her—advise her?” 

James shook his head. 

**T could help her by getting her a situation. 
tried, but am not successful. 
better than any one I know.” 

“Me help her! Why, I never saw her until 
yesterday.” 

“Very true, Walter; but you will meet her again 
and again. Next Wednesday you will have her at 
your house. One such day is a great deal in lives 
like yours.”’ 

Walter Hammond searched his friend’s face, and 
found thereon what he had not gathered plainly 
from his words. 

**Look here, James,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘if 1 
loved that woman better than the pure, sweet mother 
who gave me birth, I would not speak one word to 
save her from this peril. In her own strength she 
would have to work her way through to me.” 

** And in that case, would be a world above you, 
my good fellow. I wouldn't give a straw for such a 
love, in this world of pitfalls and stumbling-blocks; it 
isn’t worth that. It is to this everyday life of about 
as much use as the stars would be if we wanted to 
cook our dinners by them. It isn’t love, it is selfish- 
ness.” 

With this, the young men parted, one to go to the 
Crowells, in Darnley street, the other to tell his 
disappointments to his mother. 

“She isn’t what I thought her, mother,” he said. 
“She is going to marry a man whom she does not 
love.” 

The beautiful face was clouded for a 
she said, brightly and cheerfully: 

“Bnt perhaps she wouldn’t, Walter, if there was 
any man whom she did love.” 

“Thank you, mother.” he answered, taking her 
hand, “But I’m ‘afraid she will not love any one 
until it is too late ” 

“That is in better hands than ours, my son; we 
can trust Him,” she said, gently, looking into his 
face with one of her peaceful smiles. 
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"CHAPTER xt. 


AT Darnley street, Mr. Wheelock got into an at- 
mosphere that was not altogether tranquil. He 
broke up a conversation that made up in emphasis 
what it lacked in harmony. His entrance was the 
closing of a spirited scene. It had commenced by 
Mr. Crowell’s putting his finger under Lucy’s chin, 
and asking her, as he raised her face to the light, 
when they might prepare for a wedding. 

“She did not understand him,” she said; but the 
hot blush that mounted to her forehead gave the 
falsehood to her words. 

“You ought to understand me, if you are what I 
believe you to be.” 

This nettled her. 

“Your opinion of me cannot change me a whit, 
Mr. Crowell.” 

«“ Mr. Crowell. tut, tut—I used to be your uncle.” 

Dole laughed a little low laugh, that was not alto- 
gether unmusical. 

“Don’t get angry, Lu,” she said, “after such a day 
as you have had. Just think of your sleighride this 
morning, and how you came back with sparkling 
eyes and rosy cheeks.” 

But Lu was angry, and she took no pains to conceal 
it. She was not altogether blameless, and, conse- 
quently, more than usually sensitive. 

“You have been encouraging Mr. Kingsbury, 
haven’t you?” Mrs. Crowell asked, very innocently. 

The question came in at the right time and place, 
chiming admirably with Lucy’s thoughts. . 

“ Cannot a woman receive the common civilities of 
life from a gentleman without its being said that she 
encourages him?” 

This was given in a contemptuous tone not calcu- 
lated to soothe the bit of a tempest rising on all sides. 

«No, not after a gentleman has expressed himself 
as plainly as has Mr. Kingsbury.” 

“T did not know—” 

“Lu, be careful,” interrupted Dolena, laughing 
again. “You are just upon the edge of something 
very like astory. Don’t tell it, for the world!” 

Lucy answered her with a single glance. 

“Mr. Kingsbury is old enough to take care of him- 
self,” she said. 

“Himself and you too, for that matter,” put in 
France. 

* Tcan take care of myself.” 

** Can you?” 

Two voices put the question at the same time. It 
meant her unpaid board, Lucy thought. If Mr. 
Kingsbury had been there at that moment, she would 
have placed her hand in his, unhesitatingly, and 
promised to be his through all future time. But he 
was not there. 

You mean that I have failed to pay you for my 
board and lodging. Why have you not turned me 
into the street, put my baggage upon the sidewalk 
and shut the door upon me?” 

“Tf I had had my way, it would have been done a 
long time ago,” France retorted. 

“Shame, France Crowell!’ Dolena exclaimed, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Crowell both reproved her by 
looks and words. 

**You have a great reason for being merciful, 
haven’t you, Dole?” she went on, not easily silenced. 

Dolena sprang towards her. ‘Look here, miss, 
whatever you do, let my affairs alone,” she said, 
holding her firmly by the arm. 

“TI have not meddled with your affairs,” she an- 
swered, shrinking away from her sister. 

“See that you do not, that is all.” 

This silencec France. She hadn’t another word to 
offer, upon any subject. 

“ Now—sit down, Dolena—let us be rational for the 
next ten or fifteen minutes,” Mr. Crowell said, placid- 
ly. ‘I want to tell Lucy something. Mr. Kingsbury 
visited here, or gained permission to visit here, to 
win you. He had no other purpose imit; he told me 
80, plainly, at the start.” 

“© father, Dolena cried, pitifully, “how could 


ou!” 
me Why did you not tell me this?” Lucy asked, 


stealing around to Dolena’s side, as she spoke, and 
reaching out her hand to her. 

* Didn’t you know it?” 

She had known it. In answer she had not a word. 

* Besides,” Mr. Crowell continued, ‘I thought it 
would be a good thing for you. I did my duty, as 
far as I could see it, by satisfying myself that Mr. 
Kingsbury was in every way a gentleman.” 

“ You wish me to marry him, then?” 

“ 1 do.” 

“If 1 do not love him?” she asked, shuddering. 

‘Love is a thing of the imagination, in a great 
measure. It is pretty and sweet in romances, but in 
everyday life a different affair, altogether.” 

It was at this juncture that James Wheelock made 
his appearance. France’s face was the only calm one 
in the group, so he seated himself by her. In half an 
hour, Mr. Kingsbury came; but by tbat time the 
storm had disappeared from the domestic sky. Lucy’s 
face was still pale, and she sat holding one of Dolena’s 
hands between both of hers. That was a little odd 
and unnatural, Mr. Kingsbury thought; but there 
was no accounting for these girlish freaks and 
changes. 

One by one, the family d di ring 
from the room. Even Mr. Wheelock found himself 
bound to follow in their lead, allowing Mr. Kingsbury 
an uninterrupted interview with Lucy. He noticed 
that she remained willingly enough with him—the 
old shyness quite gone—at last, a willing victim. He | 
sighed to himself. This had come sooner than he | 
expected; the tragedy was nearly at an end. 

Mr. Kingsbury managed this interview adroitly 








ond well. He talked upon a variety of subjects, in 
his pleasantest way; told her of a book which he had 
been reading, of a picture which he had seen that 
afternoon; spoke of the courage she had displayed 
that morning; said that after Judas’s good behaviour, 
he thought he was entitled to a new name. She 
should name him this time. This and a great deal 
more was said, the one subject lying near his heart 
remaining untouched. It came about, at last, in an 
odd enough way. He did not venture to take her 
hand while he spoke. He offered no lover-like 
caresses to startle her. He told her, as simply as he 
could tell it, the story of his love, and asked her to be 
his wife. She refused him. He had expected that, 
and so had no idea of heeding it. 

“Why do you refuse me?” 

“ Because I do not love you.” 

“T can wait. I love you.” 

“II know my heart, Mr. Kingsbury, your waiting 
will be fruitless.” 

He quoted Robert Browning’s little poem to her: 


“You'll love me yet, and I can tarry 
Your love's protracted growing; 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry 
From seeds of April's sowing. 


I plant a heartful now—some seed, 
At least, is sure to strike 

And yield—what you'll not pluck, indeed, 
Nor love—but maybe like. 


You'll look, at least, on love's remains— 
A grave's one violet; 

You look? That pays a thousand pains. 
What's death? You'll love me yet!" 


** We can be friend first, afterwards—” 

He looked into her tace as he spoke. 

“Never anything but friends—I am afraid hardly 
that.” 

This touched him a little. 

‘*T am your friend, Lucy, no matter in what light 
you regard me.” 

* Prove your friendship by never mentioning this 
subject again.” 

* I am not so unselfish as that, my dear. I cannot 
give you such a proof.” 

“What proof can you give me, then?” she asked, 
@ little impatiently. ‘See me, look at me, surround- 
ed by people who call themselves my friends!” 

** You want a proof,” he said, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, something to show me that you are better, 
and truer, and more generous than they; some- 
thing—” 

She hesitated; the expression of his eyes troubled 
her. 

** You shall have it,” handing her a slip of paper as 
he spoke. 

Here was success or defeat close at hand. He 
watched her eagerly as she read; watched the color 
die out of cheeks and lips as the truth dawned slowly 
upon her. He thought she was going to faint, and 
sprang towards her. She motioned him back. 

“ Why did you do this?” 

“‘To save you from your friends.” 

She dropped her tace upon her hands, but not to 
weep. 

*“ Lucy,” he said, softly, ‘‘do you dislike meso very 
much?” 

She raised her face, such a pale, pitiful face as it 
was! 1t touched his heart. 

* Not so very much.” 

** Will you not let me take care of you—take you 
away from this place?” : 

She tried to smile as she answered him. She walked 
to the tire, and heid out her poor cold bands to the 
warm, ruddy glow. 

* You know that [ do not love you,” she said. 

* And you know that I can wait,” he answered. 

She went back to him and gave him her hand. To 
do this she had to summon all her firmness and res- 
olution. Knowing this, he appeared ignorant of it. 

“I do not want to be ungrateful, Mr. Kingsbury. 
1 am not so rich in friends as to be able to stand the 
loss of even one faithful heart. I believe now that 
you have tried to serve me, though God knows it was 
very cruel in that mind.” 

“Never mind that, dear,” he said, gently, “only 
let me know.” 

She drew her hand away from him, and stood for a 
moment silent, 

‘You sball know in one week—one week. In the 
meantime do not come here, do not try to see me. 
Leave me to myself. Wiil you go, now?” 

“T will go, and will remain away, as you wish—one 
week !”” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ONE week’s time, and then, what then? She 
might be beyond it all by that time; a door might be 
opened through which she could escape from tempta- 
tion and suffering. Gud would take care of her, the 
poor thing said to herself. If it was not right that 
she should be this man’s wife, something would save 
her from it befure it was too late, She would work, 
O, how she would work, in the little time given her! 
She would go the city through, begging for employ- 
ment asa starving man might beg for a crust of 
bread. She should dare speak of her needs as she 
had never before spoken. There would be that in 
her face that they would not dare refuse! Work, 
constant and steady, once gained, she coull go about 
paying that bill which Mr. Kingsbury heli against 
her. It must be frightfully large, she thought; but 
if it required a service of years to free herself from 
the debt, she would bind herself willingly and cheer- 
fully for the time. 
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THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








One we°k! Every day of that time she would see 
Mrs. Hamm nd, and from her wisdom find, perhaps, 
a light tu guide her from her troubles, Thinking of 
Mrs. Hammond, another face came up before her—a 
younger face, strongly marked, yet fine, nay, almost 
fair! She would avoid him, she thought; visit the 
mother while the son was away. At the sound of his 
footsteps or voice she would shy out of sight. It was 
not Waiter Hammond that she wanted to see, it was 
his mother! There was Fannie Wentworth, too; 
she might try once more to help her. Dear little 
Fannie! with her bright ways and tender heart, how, 
through all these months, she had been trying @o serve 
her—trying but failing! For some reason, her em- 
ployer would not allow her to divide her work with 
Lucy, not for a week, or even a day. 

The period lying between Lucy Bradee and the 
decision which she must make went rapidly away, 
She was true to the resolutions which she made at 
the beginning, and yet she failed, most signally failed. 
There did not seem to be a place for her in that great, 
wide city! Even Fannie Wentworth had to admit it, 
at last, after walking by Lucy’s side three days— 
going into by-streets and alleys, up long flights of 
stairs, into tumble-down buildings, everywhere that 
@ book-bindery could be heard of. No work; it was 
dull; tices were hard; couldn’t keep their own girls 
employed; there seemed no prospect of that branch 
of business coming to life for months yet, was what 
Lucy heard repeated and re-repeated. 

She would have gone from the city, but she had no 
money to go with; and if she had, where could she 
go? To whom could she look for aid? Once in the 
country, she might teach; but teachers were not 
employed in mid-winter, and who would recommend 
her, ifthey were? Years after, Lucy Bradee could 
not think of that one week’s pain and distress with- 
out shuddering. Yet through it all she kept a cheer- 
ful face; not even to Fannie Wentworth did she 
admit how much was at stake, when she went about 
pleading for work. With Mrs. Hammond she was 
silent and unecommunicative. She had a way of 
going to her and sitting down at her feet, listening 
to all that the good lady said. But she made no 
sign of what she was suffering. Something kept her 
from speaking; perhaps it was pride, maybe she did 
not want to betray the wickedness of those so near 
to her; again she had been so long dependent upon 
herself that it was not easy for her to ask help from 
anyone. And yet, at times, when her danger and 
needs came closer to ber, and she saw no way of 
escaping from them, she would start up wildly, say- 
ing to herself that from some source help must come 
to her! She would free herself! Times without 
number, she had put on her bonnet and shawl to 
seek James Wheelock; she even got to the door of 
his office, one day, and then turned from it with a 
sinking heart. Again, she met him face to face, 
while she was on this errand. She had nothing to 
say for herself, though, when he turned and walked 
with her. She put on an air of nonchalance, said 
bright, witty things, as if afraid that he would read 
her aright. 

Somehow poor Dole was nearer to her in this trial 
than any one else. It might have been because 
Lucy saw that she was suffering silently—bearing 
uncomplainingly, if not meekly, the cross that had 
been laid upon her. But her cousin would never 


_ aHow her a moment’s conversation. She would put 


her off with, ‘‘ Don’t be a baby, Lu! don’t be foolish! 
There are some things that you and I can never talk 
about,” until she saw that it was useless for her to 
seek her. 

During the week, a letter came fron Will Ross. 
He was still in the midst of great tribulation. Fan- 
nie Wentworth wouldn’t give him a word of encour- 
agement; he thought, at times, that his trouble 
would drive him to a convent; that he should take 
the veil, retire from a wicked and disobliging world; 
the only thing that kept him from it, he really be- 
lieved, was the fact that that style of dress was not 
particularly becoming to him. He had not looked at 
@ pretty woman since he returned to New York; for 
fear that he should, he wore his hat square over his 
eyes, which was well enough, only he had had the 
misfortune to run against people several times. Once 
he had knocked a market-basket from the hand of a 
sable individual, spilling the contents into the gutter. 
He went right straight to the market with her, 
and filled the basket again. He could not do any 
more, or less, for that matter. Again, he had spilled 
a baby-cart at the corner of a street. The cart held 
twins—fair little creatures, done up in embroidery 
and Valenciennes, and several bolts of silk-warp 
flannel. They had lungs and mouths, and such very 
soprano voices! They might have had eyes, but 
their mouths and voices engrossed his attention, so 
that he could not say positively as to that. The side- 
walk was muddy—it was still raining—and the little 
creatures, after a roll or two upon the bricks, looked 
like mops minus mop-sticks. He had to raise his hat 

to apologize; but the nurse was too angry to listen to 
him, so he set about re-packing babies. He did not 
mean to do it, but he got them both into the carriage 
heads down and heels up. He believed that they 
were comfortable, though, for they stopped crying at 
once. He had broken up a peanut stand, one day, 
and knocked over the aged lady who owned it. He 
paid damages and went his way, hat still over his 
eyes. If he walked into the dock, Lucy need not be 
surprised—he was willing to die in Fannie Went- 
worth’s cause. 

He had heard that she (Lucy) was encouraging 
Mr. Kingsbury. Well, she knew best about it, knew 
her own feelings, and for his part he knew nothing 
‘nas him, only that he was too deucedly smooth 


and respectable. If a man had no small vices to 
show, he was always suspecting that he kept some 
great sin covered up out of sight. Everybody knew 
what it was to bite a fair, rosy apple, and find it rotten 
to the core. It might not be so with this man, al- 
though he confessed to disliking him. He hoped he 
would prove all right, for her sake. 

He was going off on a little tour with several friends 
(should wear his hat over his eyes); was going to 
start the next morning. She need not write until 
she heard from him. He might find it in his way to 
call around and see her, but could not tell certain. 
He might take it in his head to go to California before 
he returned. If he did, he should hunt up Fannie 
Wentworth’s lover, and start him home. If she was 
going to marry him, he wanted her to marry him at 
once, and have it over with. He wanted to be more 
or less miserable, one or the other. 

When this letter came, the last hope went from 
Lucy. She had been persuading herself that she 
ought to write to Will Ross and tell him the whole 
story, and ask him to come to her. He was her 
cousin; she had no brother to go to; no one but him, 
who seemed to care whether she went to ruin or not. 
Well, the inevitable must be met, she thought. She 
could not fight against fate; nothing would save her, 
or could save her. 

The next day was the one promised to Mrs. Ham- 
mond, and she remembered, with a little sigh, Wal- 
ter Hammond’s remark that there would be no 
lecture on that day. She should have to see him; 
but there was no danger, now, in meeting him, she 
thought, while a faint blush came to her pale cheeks. 
She had been a little afraid of him; she felt, perhaps, 

just what his life might bring to hers, and that she 
would, possibly, be led into thinking too much about 
him. I have said she was very proud; here the 
difference in their lives, socially, came up. She was 
only a shop-girl, poor, so very poor! while he had 
been born and bred in plenty, if not luxury. Well, 
well, such thoughts were idle enough, now; she was 
going to tell Arthur Kingsbury, that very night, 
that she had decided to be his wife. For one day, at 
least, she could be free. 

She dressed herself carefully, and went to Mrs. 
Hammond’s. She could hardly believe, as she stood 
betore the warm, bright fire, that it had been only a 
little more than a week since she first came there. 

She had known years that had not seemed half so 
long; perhaps she might be doomed to pass a score 
of them in just that way—a punishment for the 
sin which she had made up her mind to commit. 
Forgetting where she was, for the moment, she press- 
ed her hands hard against her temples, and shudder- 
ed. Walter Hammond stood watching her. 

“ What is it, Miss Bradee?” he asked, remember- 
ing, as he spoke, his conversation with Mr. Wheelock. 

She looked up into his face blankly, and then 
remembering herself, said something about being 
chilly; there was a slight pain in her head. 

His motber had told him that Lucy was troubled 
about something; told him just how she came and 
sat at her feet, and how wistfully she looked up into 
her face. She had tried her best to interest and 
please her, but she could not drive that sad look from 
her eyes; she had even been so far as to ask her to 
come there and stay with them while they r ined 


stopped to ring, and inquire for Lucy—it was odd 
enough.” 

He did not go into the back parlor, but sat and 
waited in the dimly-lighted front parlor. He had no 
words to waste. He had come for Lucy’s answer— 
yes or no. Not that he intended to accept the latter 
as final, incase he heard it. It was only a matter of 
time, though he admitted to himself that he was los- 
ing patience. 

“ Well, the week has passed,” he said, after a little 
small talk had been gotten through with. 

* Yes sir.” 

He smiled, seeing that she waited to be questioned. 
He even waited to look her over as she stood there. 
She had a pretty face, he thought, but not a strictly 
beautiful one. He could not tell what so charmed 
him—what powershe had that held him captive—but 
no woman, living or dead, had ever so interested him. 

“Will you be my wife?” wishing, as he spoke, 
that she would raise her eyes to his face. 

He saw that her face changed expression, and that 
she locked her hands together tightly, but it did not 
trouble him. 

** You know that I do not love you?” 
Her eyes were raised to his now. 
they were—how steadily they met his! 

* I know it, but I hope—” 

She interrupted him. 

T have never told you to hope. To-night I know 
that there is no hope!” 

He frowned, then smiled. 

© Well?” 

* Well!” sighing that she could not reach him in 
any way, “ if you dare risk it—” 

The words choked her. She could not speak them. 
He smiled again, and continued for her, “ You will 
be my wife.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“T dare risk it. Will you set the day for our mar- 
riage?” 

“The day? O, not that, Mr. Kingsbury, don’t 
speak of that; in God’s name don’t.” 

“It must be spoken of, child?” 

s* Must !” 

* Yes, and you must listen to it. 
ised, remember.” 

This calmed her. 

** If you please, sir, do.not speak of this to-night,” 
she said, quietly, ‘* wait « littie.” 

** Yes, I will wait if it pleases you. Shall I go away 
now?” 

* Yes, thank you!” 

“ Thank him tor going away; very flattering,” he 
thought. He was forced to bid her good-night in a 
very lover-like way, too; she didn’t even give him 
the tips of her fingers to kiss! but he could wait! 


How glorious 


You have prom- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On the following day Mr. Kingsbury made known 
to David Crowell Lucy’s decision, asking him, at the 
same time, to use his influence in gaining her con- 
sent to be married at an early date. 

The news made quite an excitement when it was 
— that day at dinner. Mrs. Crowell could not eat 





in the city. This had aroused her, though not hap- 
pily. She was very well situated at her uncle’s. 
Perhaps Walter had better try to be of some service 
to her; he was younger and might know how to 
approach her better. 

But Walter Hammond had no word to speak. Out 
of the riches of his truly great heart, he had no crumb 
to throw to this poor starving girl. She must find 
her way out of her suffering unaided. He would 
have counted it an unpardonable sin for him to refuse 
his hand to a man struggling upon the edge of a 
precipice, and yet of how much more value this wo- 
man’s soul which he refused to aid by a single word! 
If there was anything in his life for her, she would 
know it, nothing should hide the truth from her; if 
there was not—but he got no further than this in his 
reasoning. 

They had a day before them, Walter thought, and 
itshould not be idly spent. He was winning and 
pleasant always; on this day he surpassed himself. 
Bat of what use to say how those hours were passed. 
The story of loving and learning to love is as aged as 
the earth, and the golden chains that bind heart to 
heart need no human art or skill to aid them in their 
rapid work. It was only one day that Lucy Bradee 
sat and listened to this ingenious man, made cunning 
(by something above and beyond him) in all those 
little ways that go to the heart ofa woman. Only one 
day, and she went home knowing that there was a 
face daguerreotyped upon her heart that she could 
not thrust from it; that there was a voice, strangely 
rich and tender, sounding in her ears, to which she 
could not help listening. This, and that. very night 
she was to pledge herself to another! Why had she 
put herself into danger? why brought to her over- 
burdened soul another cross? Walter Hammond had 
amused himself for a day, probably; if not that, why 
had he not spoken one little word by which she could 
save herself! Out upon the whole world—it was 
false, fickle and selfish! She would give herself to 
one who professed to love her! 

It was something new for Mr. Kingsbury to inquire 
for her when he came, but he did so this evening. He 
had been on such familiar terms with the family that 
he had even deemed it unnecessary to ring the bell 
when he found the night-latch up. But to-night he 
waited to be shown in formally, a fact which brought 
an exclamation of surprise from Mrs. Crowell. 





“He hadn’t been there for a week, and now he 





thful, but bustled away from the table as 
ee the ceremony was to be performed in an 
hour, and she had all arrangements to perfurm in 
that time. Even Frances Isabella unbent from her 
sullenness to ask Lucy what she should be married 
in, how many bride’s-maids she would want, and if it 
was best to invite many guests? Dolena was silent. 
She had been laboring fur this very denouement, but 
now it had come, she was not happy overit. The 
girl was getting to care for Lucy Bradee, too; her 
trouble was softening her; melting away the selfish- 
ness that heretofore had prevented her from loving 
anything. She was not a weak woman, this Dolena 
Crowell; she did not hang her head, or mope, or in 
any way bemoan the lot that seemed cruel to her. 
She had grown more quiet, less fierce in her attacks 
upon people, and that was all the outward change 
observable, Even Mr. Kingsbury had to admit to 
himself that she bad never cared for him, she met 
him in such an easy, careless way now. He soon got 
to depending on her as the only one who could in- 
fluence Lucy in the least. Through her he got the 
wedding-day appointed, and after that she had it 
allto do. The only show she made of her old spirit 
was when Mr. Kingsbury gave her a heavily-laden 
purse, to purchase Lucy’s wedding outfit. 

‘* Look here,” she said, “‘if 7 were David Crowell 
you would never purchase the bridal toggery of my 
niece; but Iam not, and, though taking this, I pro- 
test against it.” 

“What is the difference? she is to be my wife; she 
gives me what I have not, youth and beauty; in 
turn I bestow all I have, a poor return, I’ll admit, for 
such rare gifts.” 

“A fair bargain, sir.” 

“You are pleased to be sarcastic.” 

She turned on him fiercely. 

“ Is it anything but that? Love levels all differ- 
ences and distinctions, but there is no love here.” 

“You mistake me entirely. I do love your cousin; 
in time she will learn to care for me.” 

It was on her lips to say “ never,” but.the old feel- 
ing came back to her heart, that wicked, terrible de- 
sire for revenge, so she said, instead : 

‘“* Let us leave this subject; what were we talking 
about? a velvet circular, of dark maroon color, lin- 
ing of white silk; it must reach nearly to the bottom 
of her dress. It will be very elegant. It seems to 
me that a cap to match it, with a white ostrich plume 





drooping to one side, would be just the thing.” 


“T shall leave all these details to you; only do not 
spare expense in anything.” 

She shook her head laughingly. 

* You do not know what you leave to me! Why I 
have positively lain awake nights devising plans by 
which to get Lu to try on her dresses. So far I have 
not been successful.” 2 

Mr. Kingsbury laughed in turn. 

“It was such a good joke,” he said; “the girl was 
untamed and willful, but he left her in good hands.” 

Dolena turned away thoughtfully,while Mr. Kings- 
bury went humming down the street, happy and 
contented. He had won! what to him the suffering 
of the woman who had promised to be his wife!"Make 
as lightly as he might of the wealth and luxury which 
he gave in compensation for youth and loveliness, 
in his heart he felt, secretly, that it was a fair return 
for it—despair, distress and all. “Ah, but that 
Dolena was a trump, after all,” he thought; ‘why, 
without her he could not get along at all! She should 
have a present as beautitul and costly as the city 
aftorded for her services!” 

I might as well add here that the thought-of 
present was never offered to Dolena Crowell. 

In the meantime, Lucy, positively declining to be 
consulted in any way concerning preparations for her 
coming marriage, had a kind of liberty which she 
had not known since she became an inmate of her 
uncle’s house. She had been afraid of offending them ; 
in almcst every instance had labored for their good 
opinion; now, she tossed all such thoughts to the 
wind, and went her way just as she pleased. She 
quarrelied with France a dozen times in a day; walk- 
ed and talked with James Wheelock when it pleased 
her to du so. Going to the theatre had hitherto 
been an unthought-of pleasure; now she went five 
nights out of the week, and tairly snapped her finge:s 
in her uncle’s face when he attempted a faint remon- 
strance. She was out sleighing every morning, and, 
not always with Mr. Kingsbury, either. Once or 
twice she had joined a party from Mrs. Hammond's, 
and made a day of it, relations and affianced lover 
put out of thought the while. 

“T think you are very wrong,” Mr. Crowell had 
once d, very tiously, fur the tables were 
fairly turned on him. 

She was sitting opposite him at the table, upon 
which she had just thrown her gloves and hood. He 
had spoken without raising his eyes from his paper. 

“ Uncle Crowell,” she said, in a peculiar tone. 

“ Well!” still without looking at her. 

* Uncle Crowell!” he raised his eyes; “after what 
has passed, have you the face to talk to me about do- 
ing wrong!” 

Of course he did not answer. To tell the truth he 
was getting afraid of her, and looked forward with 
secret pleasure to the time when the house would be 
quite clear of her. 

Four weeks of steady preparation, and Lucy Bradee 
not once lifting her hand in aid! Boxes were piled 
into her room, pretty laces were paraded under her 
eyes, an elegant set of furs was sent to her for im- 
mediate use, the beautiful velvet circular was com- 
pleted, and brought to her for inspection; she put 
them all from her with “ very well—yes—thank you,” 
never anything more. 

When her little bedroom was piled quite full, leav- 
ing her no breathing space, as she said, she begged 
Dolena to share her room with her. She met, as she 
had expected, a positive refusal; but that night when 
she crept away trom the merchandize and found her 
way in darkness to her cousin’s room, she was not 
sent away. Instead, she was held closely in her arms 
the night through. Neither slept, but no word was 
spoken between them. 

If Ll were to attempt it I could not describe the 
poor girl’s suffering during those weeks. She put on 
an air of gayety; she laughed, jested, and sang gay 
songs, but her cheeks grew pale and her eyes sunken. 

Sometimes she made an attempt to reconcile her- 
self to Mr. Kingsbury; she would sit by his side, 
meekly enough, listen atteutively to him until he 
made some allusion to their approaching marriage. 
This broke the spell. She could not, she would not 
listen to a word from him upon that subject. 

She knelt every night before her bed, and prayed 
the prayer which she had learned in childhood—the 
prayer, without which any childhood must be poor 
indeed. She said, “forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors,” and never forgave at all; “lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” and 
yet she walked deliberately into the face of tempta- 
tion, taking no pains to shun it; she put her hand 
into the bright tire, knowing how fearfully it would 
be burned. 

What right had she, chilled to the heart though 
she was, to warm herself in Walter Hammond’s 
smiles? What right to turn a deaf ear to all the 
world but him? What right to go on loving bim 
from day to day; making her own torture ten times 
more intense? And he, hadhe no mercy! He knew 
that she was betrothed to another—knew just how 
long it would be before she would redeem the terrible 
promise which she had given—and yet, as though 
crazed and blind, he did not heed it at all. 

In turn, he was made miserable, for he could not if 
he would, and would not if he could, turn Lucy from 
the pathway down which her feet were going. Could 
not if he wouid, 1 said, but of that I am not sure; I 
only know that he did not save her, even from him- 
self. He won the best love of her heart, and in re- 
turn gave her the first place in his life, but still 
remained true to his first idea. He would not tell 
her that he loved her; she knew it well enough. He 
would not ask her if she cared for him; he knew that 
she did. This knowledge—thougtr but a straw—ought 
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le’s face when he attempted a faint remon- 
she was out sleighing every morning, and, 
‘v8 with Mr. Kingsbury, either. Once or 
i lad joined a party from Mrs. Hammond’s, 
@ day of it, relations and affianced lover 
thought the while. 
uk you are very wrong,” Mr. Crowell had 
‘red, very cautiously, fur the tables were 
ed on him, 
‘ sitting opposite him at the table, upon 
had just thrown her gloves and hood. He 
\ without raising his eyes from his paper. 
Crowell,” she said, in a peculiar tone. 
’ still without looking at her. 
Jrowell!”’ he raised his eyes; “after what 
» have you the face to talk to me about do- 





he did not answer. To tell the truth he 
' afraid of her, and looked forward with 
sure to the time when the house would be 
of her. 
ks of steadly preparation, and Lucy Bradee 
ting her hand in aid! Boxes were piled 
* \m, pretty laces were paraded under her 
‘gant set of furs was sent to her for im- 
», the beautiful velvet circular was com- 
brought to her for inspection; she put 
m her with “ very well—yes—thank you,” 
ing more, 
r little bedroom was piled quite full, leav- 
reathing space, as she said, she begged 
hare her room with her. She met, as she 
d, @ positive refusal; but that night when 
vay trom the merchandize and found her 
<ness to her cousin’s room, she was not 
Instead, she was held closely in her arms 
hrough. Neither slept, but no word was 
veen them. 
to attempt it I could not describe the 
uffering during those weeks. She put on 
yety; she laughed, jested, and sang gay 
er cheeks grew pale and her eyes sunken. 
she made an attempt to reconcile her- 
Kingsbury; she would sit by his side, 
ugh, listen atteutively to him until he 
allusion to their approaching marriage. 
he spell. She could not, she would not . 
ord from him upon that subject. 
every night before her bed, and prayed 
which she had learned in childhood—the 
hout which any childhood must be poor 
e said, ‘‘forgive us our debts as we for- 
tors,” and never forgave at all; “lead us 
uptation, but deliver us from evil,” and 
‘\ed deliberately into the face of tempta- 
no pains to shun it; she put her hand 
ht fire, knowing how fearfully it would 


‘tt had she, chilled to the heart though 
warm herself in Walter Hammond’s 
hat right to turn a deaf ear to all the 
im? What right to go on loving him 
day; making her own torture ten times 
‘eo? And he, hadhe no mercy! He knew 
's betrothed to another—knew just how 
i be before she would redeem the terrible 
ich she had given—and yet, as though 
‘lind, he did not heed it at all. 
e was made miserable, for he could not if 
id would not if he could, turn Lucy from 
down which her feet were going. Could 
uld, I said, but of that Iam not sure; I 
hat he did not save her, even from him- 
n the best love of her heart, and in re- 
er the first place in his life, but still 
1e to his first idea. He would not tell 
»ved her; she knew it well enough. He 
k her if she cared for him; he knew that 
- knowledge—thougt but a straw—ought 
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to save her from the whirlpool into which she had 
been drawn. He had a strong right arm, but it was 
not for that; his hand was firm and steady, but it 
could not be reached down to her; she must drown. 
Poor, persistent fool that he was; and yet how he 
loved her! 

The night preceding the day on which Lucy was to 
be married, Mrs. Hammond had a little party of 
young people at her house. This was for Walter’s 
sake, for her anxious, motherly eyes saw all his trou- 
bles; she had nothing to say concerning them, but 
she strove, by every means within her power to help 
him. She sent a note to Lucy in the morning, half- 
hoping, in hor tender heart, that she would not come. 
But she did come, still wearing the simple dress of 
black, her face contrasting strikingly—it was so very 
white—with the lustreless fabric. She usually wore 
@ narrow bit of white crape at her throat; to-night 
she wore, instead, black. Of the great store of finery 
at her disposal, in her little, deserted room, she took 
not even a ribbon or handkerchief. On her fingera 
diamond glittered for the first time, but she tried, 
persistently, to hide it from sight. It would not be 
hidden; at every turn it caught and commanded at- 
tention, this one little heart of light. Walter Ham- 
mond saw it, and stalked across the room to geta 
nearer view. He bent over the cold hand, and touch- 
ed the twinkling stone with his forefinger. 

** You wear the seal,” he said, looking straight 
into her eyes; “after it comes the chains!” 
“Sometimes they come before,” she answered, 
turning away from him. 

“No, stay by me, do not go,” he whispered, catch- 
ing at her hand; “‘ why, if you were dead yoar fingers 
could not be colder—our lives are not so long that we 
can affurd to lose this evening.” 

She sat down again, though unwillingly. 

“You are very kind and tender; very merciful,” 
she said, bitterly; *‘ like the score of friends that I 
am blessed with.” 

“Tam not like other friends, Lucy Bradee; in all 
the world there is none that holds the same place 
in—” 

He stopped, suddenly. She laughed at him. It 
was not ahappy laugh, born of innocent joy, but 
hollow and unreal, followed by a sneer. 

“Do you know—” 

“I know, Dr. Hammond, that you are wasting 
words; that'to-night you have nothing to say to me.” 

‘To-morrow night you will be a bride.” 

“ Truc; so congratulate me on being s0 near my 
life’s best happiness, and have no other thought for 


night, more like cursing you!” 
She closed her eyes wearily. 


me.” 


son’s shoulder. 
come close to me.” 


Walter wants to curse me.”’ 


afraid he is not quite happy. Come with me into 
my room and lie down a few moments. Youare very 
pale.” 
Lucy followed her, sank upon the bed, and closed 
her eyes as if to sleep. 
“If you could only sleep, Lucy.” 
“Sleep, Mrs. Hammond, when have Jslept? When 
have I dreamed ?—when bas my mother’s face smiled 
down upon me in slumbers? You are a woman, tell 
me when I shall sleep again?” 
‘Very soon, I hope, darling,” she answered, the 
tears streaming down her face. ’ 
“Isn’t it strange,” she asked, raising her head 
from the pillow, ‘‘how much mental suffering one 
can bear and not go mad?” 
* God takes care of us, Lucy.” 
“Your God takes care of you, I know; but look at 
me and see if you think he cares for me! Why, I 
am hunted at every turn. On the earth I have no 
place to stay—no house to live in—no fire to warm 
me by—no bread to eat, without selling myself to 
gain them!” 
“There, dear,” Mrs. Hammond said, soothingly; 
* lie down and try to rest awhile.” 
“Rest!” she said, catching at the word, “ tell me 
where I can find it; is there any rest?” 
The good woman knelt beside the bed, and sang in 
@ voice surpassingly sweet, though weak and trem- 
bling: 
“ Faith, hope and love, best boons to mortal given, 
Wave their bright wings, and answef, yes in heaven!"* 
“ But heaven is a long way off, Mrs. Hammond; 
there is so much to pass through before it can be 
reached !”” 
“True, but we are not left without a guide. There, 
don’t start up again, dear, lie quite still.” ® 
Will you kiss me, Mrs. Hammond? There, you 
may leave me for a little while, now; if I could only 
sleep!” 
“* Where is she?” Walter asked, springing to meet 
his mother, as she re-entered the parlor. “You 
haven’t sent her home without allowing me to see 
her again; you could not-be so cruel!” 
“ My son, it is you who are cruel to-night. Do not 
torture her any more.” 
‘She has not gone, then?” 
“No, she is trying to rest.” 
“ Mother,” he said, suddenly, “do you know how 
I love this woman?” 


She shook her head, sadly. 
“Tam not the one to tell it to, Walter,” looking 


up into his face. 


« True, mother, but I cannot tell it to her!” 

Lucy slept until every guest had departed. Watch- 
ing her gentle slumber, Mrs. Hammond thought if it 
were God’s will that she should never awaken to her 
troubles again, she, for one, could not find tears to 
weep. So young and fair, and yet so weary and 
worn! 

“ You have slept, dear, and it is quite late,” she 
said, as Lucy opened her eyes. 
awaken you.” 


beside Walter, I mean.” 


my—daughter!” 


woman, serene and resigned under the trials of years 
very morning of life! 


indifferent things, but failed. 


about love or its meaning. 


arms as he spoke: 
my mother, and be my wife!” 


ing away from him and running up the steps. 
He stoud for a moment as if bereft of his senses. H 


At last he realized his own fully! 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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MISS WILHELM. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


“TI could not bear to 


“ Thank you—I am better now. The sleep has re- 
freshed me. I will put on my cloak and go home at 
once. Can’t you send some one with me—some one 


“ Do not fear, Walter will not annoy you any more. 
And now, kiss me, darling, quick, don’t think of it, 


With their arms about each other, looking into 
each other’s eyes, they stood for a moment, the old 


and the young, heart-broken and despairing in the 


Going home, Walter and Lucy tried to talk upon 
It was miserable 
mockery to speak on any subject save the one so 
near to the heart of each. Bravely Walter Hammond 
kept his resolution, made when he knew nothing 
All the way he did not say 
the words that were surging up to his lips. Not until 
they stood at Mr. Crowell’s door did his love obtain 
mastery over him. Then he said, holding her in his | helm, and the next moment the library door was 


“Let me save you; in Heaven’s name, go back to 


** It is too late—too late!’* she made answer, dart- 


heard the key click in the lock, and turned away. 


THE girl had been in Philadelphia two months, 


their income,” she said, to herself, and went on her youth—this ambitious, unprincipled coquette who 
way, more desponding than ever, now that the flush had lured a high-minded, honorable man to a posi- 


of indignation had subsided, and she felt herself in | tion from which his awakened senses rev. lted with a 


Though intelligent, highly-cultured, and able to | 
learn rapidly and with thoroughness, she yet had not 


which girls get a meagre living in our large cities. i 
And she was an entire stranger here. 
Tbe next. morning, feeling but little of the morn- 
ing’s exhilaration, she looked over, as usual, the 
column of wants. First among them she read: | 
“ Wanted—a housekeeper, by a widower with two | 
young children, Apply at —— Locust street.” 
Over the sadness of her face there flitted the ghost ° 
of a smile, at thought of herself in that position—and | 
yet she felt it a necessity to let no remotest chance 
go by untried—and half an hour later she was stand- 
ing upon the steps of the house in Locust street 
awaiting the answer to her ring. The steps were bigh 
and bread and snowy; the windows gleamed with 
» | plate glass, and inside she caught glimpses of soft 
draperies and rich-tinted walls. On the door she 
read the name, “ Dr. Van Benthuysen.” 
A servant came, and Miss Wilhelm asked the usual 
question, and was ushered into a library beyond the 
long drawing-room through whose half-open door 
she saw the glow of a fire, and before the grate, the 
crouching figure of a child intent upon some book— 
a flaxen-haired girl, whose white eyelids were droop- 
ed with intenseness over her rea‘ling. 
“That is one of the children,” thought Miss Wil- 


opened, and she was left alone with a gentleman, in 
whose blonde face she recognize the likeness be- 
tween father and child. 

The light, wavy hair of brown falling backward 
from his forehead was streaked with gray, and the 
e| full, chestnut beard was silvered slightly. The 
serene gray eyes were lifted as the lady entered, and 
he rose to place a chair for her. 

Miss Wilhelm felt a sudden tremor; here, at last, 
she seemed to have reached an atmosphere of kind- 
ness. The man looked at the girl befire him; that 
girl whose indescribable attractiveness in days gone 
by had been more powerful than beauty. The firm, 
rounded chin seemed now softened by hesitation and 
some other emotion—the dark eyes were hidden; 
the curve of scarlet lips alone showed what the ex- 
pression of those eyes might be. 

Doctor Van Benthuysen waited a moment in 


reality as helpless as that sad creature she had just pain that had saddened all his after-life. But to his 
seen. | heart he took his children with the fervent love he 
could not give their mother. 


In the miud of Miss Wilhelm there had always 


known practically any of the thousand trades by , lurked, as in the minds of so many young women, & 


dislike of widowers—a secret resolution that nothing 
could tempt her to marry one, to be a second love 


where she gave her heart’s first. 


Six months of life in this haven opened for the 


homeless girl—the days flowed with a mild golden 


radiince. Unconsciously into Miss Wilhelm’s life had 
grown a profound respect for her employer—further 
than that she had not thought of looking, but went 
about her daily duties with a face of unthinking hap- 
piness, until one day, a couple of ladies called on her 
—people whose pleasure it is to destroy the happiness 
of others—to insert their tiny weapons through every 
unguarded opening. 

“You find a very comfortable place here, don’t 
you?” asked one, settling her drapery, and looking 
sharply at the governess, against whose knee leaned 
the little Agnes, the book-worm, her lurge blue eyes 
taken from the story-book in her hand and fixed on 
the visitor. 

“ Yes, it is a nice p) .” was the reply. 

* And I don’t blame you for getting in here—with 
such a prospect in view, too,” said the other, ‘ The 
children are lovely creatures.” 

“They certainly are,” said Miss Wilhelm, with 
cold pride, “ but I don’t think I understand the drift 
of your conversation.” 

“Ono; of course not,” with a little laugh. ‘The 
position of housekeeper to a widower, when held ly 
a young girl is always very interesting and sugges- 
tive.” 

Miss Wilhelm’s face grew white, her eyes flashed 
with flame. She looked at the speaker, but she could 
not say aword. The dream of quiet comfort was 
broken. She could not erdure that people should 
say she was “trying to catch Doctor Van Benthuy- 
sen.” Some unknown and unacknowledged tender- 
ness in her thoughts of him made this thought still 
more unbearable. 

“O, don’t be incensed,” said the lady, with a smile. 
“It’s a good hoine, and I’m sure no one would blame 
you—and the doctor is irreproachable.” 

** Do you mean to say that people say I am trying 
to inveigle Doctor Van Benthuysen into offering me 
marriage?” asked Miss Wilhelm, with eyes still 
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e. 
“Congratulate you! why, Lucy Bradee, I feel, to- 


“ Just as you please, it makes little difference to 
Mrs. Hammond came and laid her hand upon her 


“ Walter,” she said, softly, “I’m afraid you are 
doing wrong. Go away; here, Lucy, my poor child, 


“O Mrs. Hammond,” she said, ‘‘ don’t speak kind- 
ly to me; I’m afraid my heart will break; why, even 


“No, no, dear, Walter is rash, and to-night I’m 


and had not yet found employment, but her money 
was exhausted and the time had come when she 
must get work or starve. She rebelled with all the 
fierceness of a proud nature at this situation, but yet 
she still trusted in her own powers with all the faith 
that had been hers in happier times. Only a situa- 
tion, though it were of the most disagreeable kind, 
must be obtained immediately. Hitherto she had 
applied for the least unpleasant of places she had 
seen advertised, but, for the last day or two, she had 
followed up unwaveringly the numerous notices in 
the column of “Help Wanted—Females.” It was 
thus, with a stinging indignation and contempt, that 
she discovered how girls are used and paid by busi- 
ness men, who pass current in the world for gentle- 


his advertisement, 


helm said: 
* You advertised, sir—” 


** Entirely so,” was the reply. 


silence, wondering what she had come for, supposing 
it to be in behalf of a patient, but never thinking of 


Recalling the control usually invincible, Miss Wil- 


“O yes,” said the doctor, concealing his astonish- 


ment. ‘Did you call concerning that advertise- 
ment?” 

“Yes sir. I think I could fill the situation. I 
would like to try.” 

** You are inexperienced?” 


Still you think you could make yourself mistress 
of the situation,” he said, with a smile in his voice. 


men. 
versation concerning many kinds of employment. 


business?” asked Miss Wilhelm. 





li. bs then ig ifies 


vP 


into a chair, while the man says, leisurely: 


finances to become a pecuniary prey for him, 


wages?” 


very soon,” is the reply. 


Miss Wilhelm stified her contempt, and asked: 
be here?” 

“From seven until six.” 

** And when one has learned you pay them—” 
* From two to three dollars a week.” 


cheek. She rose from her chair, and said: 


you?” 


could not help a shining, angry light. 


and walked out of the office, while the man puffed 


didn’t want her.” 


the heart of Miss Wilhelm as the girl brushed again: 
her. 








Over and over was repeated the stereotyped con- 
“You advertised for a young lady to learn the 


The man turns slowly in his chair and looks at the 
to her that she may sit 
down, and being very weary from a long walk 
through this city of magnificent ways, she subsides 


“ Well, yes. Have you ever been in a store?” eye- 
ing the lady, whose uncringing manner, and simple, 
but elegant dress give sign that he shall not want 
her; apparently she is not yet reduced enough in 


*No sir. Your advertisement said a lady to learn.” 
“Yes. Well, you would not, of course, expect any 


“J should expect that I should earn something 
“ We couldn’t pay you anything for three months 
certain—until you had learned—and we should be 


the judges when you were competent,” says my lord. 


‘And how many hours would you require one to 


A scarlet flush mounted to Miss Wilhelm’s dark 
“1s that the price you pay the men who work for 


“Why, no, of course not,” said the man, looking 
with an uneasy admiration at the girl whose face 


**T would rather go to the almshouse directly, than 
be disgraced by working at such arate,” she said, 


few rapid puffs at his cigar, with a thought that the 
“proud piece might get work where she chose, he 


Miss Wilhelm stepped aside at the outer door to let 
pass in a forlorn-looking girl, whose dirty shawl was 
hugged close about her, whose hood was drawn over 
her pale, dejected face. A pang of pity went through 


“It is from such helpless creatures that they get 


That voice was so genial, that his visitor looked up 
with a quick, answering smile, and replied: 

I do, sir; for I should try.” 

“ You are a stranger in the city?” 

“Yes; excepting a two months’ disagreeeable 
knowledge of it.” 

He looked at her keenly, and felt her truth and 
honor. 

“ But do you not fear that the responsibility of the 
care of my two children will be very unpleasant?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is not what I would have chosen,” she said, 


choice, but of necessity that I take the first place I 
can get.” 

“ What is your name?” 

She told him. 

**] will take you, Miss Wilhelm,” he said. “I 
wont ask you for references, because I don’t have any 
fears about you. You may come this afternoon.” 

In the sweet splendor of the eyes raised to him in 
involuntary gratitude, Doctor Van Benthuysen read 
something of the extent of the good he had done. 
She bowed in silence and left him. The sunlight 
which had seemed so to desert her, began again to 
bless her with stray rays of light and warmth. 

In the home of the Van Benthuysens she presided 
over the housekeeping, sat at the head of the doctor’s 
table, and also somehow fell into the way of being a 
sort of governess to the two little girls. She saw but 
little of the father. There was between them the 
kindest of politeness, entirely devoid of ceremony, 
but the doctor felt a reserve, almost a coldness sur- 
rounding his housekeeper. Once or twice he had 
seen her face kindle with a rare splendor, in some 
conversation when she had grown enthusiastic as 
she talked, or listened to him—at such times he felt 
a vague stirring of some sleeping romance, a name- 
a| less regret re-awakened—a formless hope for the 
happiness that had never yet been vouchsafed him. 

When Miss Wilhelm had first come there she had 
noticed the portrait of the dead Mrs. Van Benthuy- 
sen, noticed with a curiosity to see the woman that 
man had married, and consequently, loved. She had 


a handsome, dark woman, but with a face that seem- 
st | ed vapid, without depth, for all its beauty. This 
motionless canvas could hardly give a hint of the 
magnetic attractions of this woman in her early 





“but circumstances do not leave it a matter of 


felt some disappointment in that face. A portrait of 


burning. 

“ Why, my dear, not exactly that; but you know 
people are always talking,” was the reply, uttered in 
a soothing tone. 

Miss Wilhelm was a moment silent, then she utter- 
ed some commonplace remark in her usually suave 
tone, and her caller thought she must have been 
mistaken in thinking Miss Wilhelm so angry. 

At last, the bousekeeper bowed out her visitors, 
and leaving Agnes on an ottoman by the grate, she 
went upstairs to her own room, her heart boiling 
with outraged pride, sorrow and indignation—but 
uppermost in all her thoughts was the wonder— 

** Does Doctor Van Benthuysen think that of me? 
Perhaps he has been told by the gossips.” 

With head drooped to her folded arms, Miss Wil- 
helm sat long, maturing a plan as to what she should 
do when she left, for she had resolved to leave—she 
could not endure the idea that the doctor could have 
been taught by “ they say” to think of her as that 
woman had spoken to-day. 

In through her ing there ly p 
the stifled cry of some human being in distress. Miss 
Wilhelm rose to ber feet with dilated eyes and listen- 
ing ears. Again came the sound; this time she knew 
it was from the drawing-room below, and it was the 
voice of one of the children. It seemed not a second 
before she was down stairs and at the door. 

Evidently Agnes bad been sitting too near the fire, 
absorbed as she was in her book, and always absent- 
minded. Her clothes had taken fire, and not until 
they were in a blaze had the child known it. Then 
she had started up with a scream, and was doing 
just that thing which she ought not to do—rushing 
round the room, fanning the flames into brighter 
burning. 

Miss Wilhelm caught her in her arms, and hur- 
riedly wrapped the rug about her, but not easily was 
the fire subdued, and before it was out the child was 
insensible, and Miss Wilhelm, sustained by excite- 
ment for the momert, was now powerless, but still 
unconscious of the fearful wounds upon her hands 
and arms. She dimly remembered the door opening 
and seeing there framed the white face of the doctor, 
then thought and life seemed leaving her. 

When she awakened, Doctor Van Benthuysen was 
kneeling by the lounge on which she lay; his gray 
eyes, no longer serene, were fixed upon her face, as 
though only there could he ever find happiness, 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured, bending, and 
putting his cool hand on her forehead. ‘“ Had you 
not lived, I could almost have begged God to take 
my own life.” He spoke with that tender and 
thrilling earnestness which can come only from @ 
man’s inmost nature. 

The reviving life of the girl heard and cotpe- 
hended as though comprehending a rest, a peace for 
all her after-life. She lay silent, not moving, the echo 
of those words breathing sweetly through her soul. 

** You have been cold tome; you have repelled any 
advances,” he said, “but this moment gives me 
power to break all barriers—in this moment I tell 
you that I love you—that love has always before been 
unknown to me.” 
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The asking glance of the man drew her eyes to his 
—in them he read all thatyshe could have told him— 
more than words could have uttered. 

Agnes lay upon her own bed up stairs, having been 
attended to while Miss Wilhelm had remained in that 
long swoon. The child outgrew the scars of that 
time, but Miss Wilhelm’s hand was distorted and 
ugly ever after, but dearer to the grateful father and 
loving husband than any fairer hand could be. 

The gossips said to each other, after they had called 
on Dr. Van Benthuysen and his wife, “ I told you so.” 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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BY GEORGE H COOMER. 
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Who wins but love, may risk fhe rest, 
Whatever else he lack; 

Let Croesus hug his money-chest— 
It cannot love him back! 


The tide of worldly wealth is cold, 
And chills where’er it flows; 

My riches dearer are than gold— 
My treasure thinks and knows! 


O loving heart! O gushing soul! 
Can any treasure be, 

Though from an Indian mine it roll, 
One moment weighed with thee ? 


Sweet dews of love, that o’er me fall, 
Affection’s gentile trust, 

Compared with you, earth's riches all 
Are nothingness or dust! 





JOE ROBERTSON’S FOLLY. 

“THOU beest a fool, Joe—a right fool, to take 
home the brats. Polly Naggles wont come to thee 
to find herself mother to gals of ten and four.” 

“Let Polly wait tillshe is asked, mother. I mean 
taking the children home.” 

“T think you might do something better with your 
money than feed Jim’s brats.’’ 

** What are they to do? He’s gone for good some 
way—by foul play, as I think.” 

“ ¢Foul play’ or not, there’s the workhouse for the 
young uns, if thou weren’t a fool. There’s thy father 
and me to think on, and you go taking up with 
strange brats.” 

“Don’t say that, mother; you shan’t have a 
farthing less through it; and as for ‘ strange,’ they’re 
my own mate’s—one that was almost a brother to 
me.” 

“Brother to thee, Joe! Why, he’s ten pounds in 
debt to thee now, if he be a ha’penny.” 

Well, mother, let it be; he’s gone now, and I 
don’t care about the ten pounds.” 

“* Well, well, go thy ways, Joe, and keep the brats, 
and let all the parish laugh at thee. They’ll be say- 
ing that thee loved Jim’s childer more than he did. 
They'll tell thee, that if thou beest so much of a 
father to ’em, perhaps Kitty Ratcliffe was kinder to 
thee after she took Jim than she was afore.” 

** Mother, for Heaven’s sake, stop! you know it’s 
alie. Kitty was as good as an angel; I swear I’ll 
1, never speak to you again if you talk of her like that.” 

“There, there, boy! don’t make such a pother 
about nothing. Thou’st let the catout. Thee takest 
to the children because they’re Kitty’s—eh, lad?— 
not for Jim’s sake.” 

“T take to them because I please, mother; and I 
warn you, if you want my love and respect, don’t 
talk that way of Kitty.” 

“1 didn’t say anything, except that people would 
say that, perhaps—” 

“For goodness sake, mother, don’t say it again! 
There’s father’s *bacca, and your snuff, and the 
money, 80 now, good-night. I'll Jook in on Tuesday, 
when I’m up at the traps in Chalk Fell Hollow— 
good-night.” ; 

** Well, good-night, lad; but thou beest a fool, for 
all the ’bacca and snuff.” 

The son went out too soon to hear the repetition of 
his mother’s first statement, that he was a fool, and 
went quietly along the road to his home; a small 
three-roomed cottage outside the village, and close 
to the preserves of which he was the keeper. 

On reaching his home he found the table spread 
for supper, and, taking the cap from his gun, he put 
it in the rack, and sat down before the turf-fire. 

“ Well, Kitty, hast put little one to bed?” 

Yes, Joe; she said I was to kiss you for her,” 
said the girl Kitty; a child of about nine years, as 
she came up to him and kissed his cheek. ‘*And 
now come to supper, Joe.” 

“ Why, lass, I’ve not seen such a cloth for years, 
and such a nice plimp’d-up piece of bacon.’’ 

**T did it, Joe; I washed the cloth, and boiled the 
bacon. I used to help mother when she was sick, 
before she died, you know; and, since then, I used 
todo all for poor father, though he seldom came 
home to supper, and often stayed out all night, he 
4 was 80 often down at the beer-house, after mother 
di 

“You're as good as a wife, Kitty.” 

* Am I? then I’ll be your little wife, and look after 
everything for you till father comes back.” 

“IT want to tell you, Kitty, 1 don’t think your 
father will come back at all; I’m afraid he’s goné.” 

“Gone, Joe! Where to?” 

“‘ Whore to?—to heaven, if the best heart in the 
village would take him there.” 

% “Not deal, Joe! Don’t say father’s dead! What 
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shall we do?—no father—no mother! what shall we 
do? Poor little Meg, too!” and the child cried bit- 
terly. 

** Well, Kitty, when he left us I thought he was 
coming back directly; then, when he never came 
all night, I thought he’d come in the morning; and 
then, when he didn’t come for days, I thought he’d 
bolted, and I shut his place up, and brought you 
down here; and now, he’s not come back this three 
weeks, and they’ve found his hat and smock in the 
gravel-pit pond,—I think he wont come back at all, 
Kitty.” 

“Poor father !—drowned!” 

“I fear that.” 

“ And where shall we go now? O dear—” 

“Well, mother says, ‘ Workhouse;’ squire says, 
‘ Workhouse ;’ parson says, ‘ Workhouse,’ and Polly 
Nuggles says, ‘ Workhouse.’” 

** And what do you say, Joe?” said the child, 
eagerly looking into his face, as he sat holding her 
between his knees, and grasping her little hands in 
his brawny palms. ‘* What do you say, Joe?” 

‘What do [say? Why, I say as I said to him 
that night, ‘All right, I’ll look after them.’ ” 

“ And you'll not let us go to the workhouse, Joe?” 

“* Never, while l’ve a crust or jacket, Kitty.” 

“O Joe, I’m so glad. I'll work so hard, and keep 
all your nice house so tidy and clean, and I’ll do 
everything you tell me, any time, just like mother 
used to do for poor father, Mother’s name was Kitty, 
too, Joe.” 

“I know it, I know it, lass. And there’s one thing, 
if you stay, you must never do, child.” 

“What's that, Joe? LI never will, I declare, what- 
ever it is.” 

“Then don’t thee talk to me about thy dead moth- 
er, I can’t bear it; it makes me feel, I can’t tell you 
how, child. Thou’lt know some day though, for all 
that. So don’t talk to me about her.” 

“T never will, though I like to talk about her; I 
wont except to Meggy. I may talk to Meggy?” 

“As much as you like, but not tome. And now, 
lass, let’s eat, for 1’m hungry, and the bacon looks 
good.” 

And 80 it was settled that the two children of the 
late carter, Jim Ratcliffe, should live at the house of 
his friend Joe, and at his cost; and it was so settled 
by the gossips of the neighborhood, by his mother, 
and by the ambitious Polly Naggles, that Joe the 
game-keeper was a fool; spite of which verdict, he 
thrived and seemed very happy with his little 
charges, and none the poorer, for, as he said one day: 

“They save more than they cost, by their washing, 

and cooking, and gardening, to say nothing of the 
comfort of some one to see you when you come home 
of a night.” 
As time went on, Kitty grew up a fine, tall, active 
girl, and nothing interrupted their quiet, happy life, 
until one day as Joe was going home about dusk, 
with his dog at his heels, and his gun on his shoulder, 
he met an acquaintance. 

“ Evening, Joe.” 

“ Evening, Bill ” 

“It’s going to rain a bit, eh?” 

Lid Noe.” 

“ Short to-night, Joe?” 

“1 always am with the like of you.” 

“Like of me. What now?” 

‘* Where were you last Wednesday about half-past 
eleven?” 

In bed.” 

“Not a bit, you were out with Soappy and the new 
ploughman.” 

** Well, if L was, there’s no harm in that.’’ 

“No harm in being out, but there was in being in 
the Long Hollow, netting rabbits, Bill.” 

‘Netting rabbits, Joe?” 

“ Yes, I saw you there. I knew you, and I made 
you cut and leave your nets.” 

“O, it was you, then, that sung out?” 

*“*O, you heard me, did you? Well now, I’ll tell 
you what it is, Bill; 1don’t wish you or anybody 
else harm, but if I catch you again upon the ground, 
1’ll have you up before the squire as sure as my name 
is Joe; and, if I was you, I’d not be so thick with 
Soappy, he’s been in once or twice for it, and 1 don’t 
want to see you following him, so don’t come poach- 
ing here.” 

“Poaching, indeed; there’s worse done than 
poaching.” 

* Dare say there is, ’taint my business, though.” 

* But there’s worse done than poaching by them 
that’s paid to keep poor men from trapping wild 
-animals.” 

** Meaning me?” 

** Yes, meaning you. Do you know what they say 
in the village about the kids?” 

** No, and I don’t care.” 

* Well, they say that you’re like a father to’em.” 

“* Well, I know it.”” 

* And they say summut else, Joe.” 

** What’s that?” 

“That you were very fond of Kitty Ratcliffe, and 
perhaps you are their father.” 

* And who says that?” 

“ Yourown mother and Polly, and I say it.’’ 

** Mother and Polly lie, and you lie, too.” 

“Don’t get waxy, Jue, for everybody knows that 
Kitty Ratcliffe was no better than she should be. 
Why, I’ve seen you myself come out of Jim's gar- 
den at two o’clock in the morning. Snaring is all 
very well, and so’s watching, but if I had a wife, I’d 
like you to set your snares further away from my 





place. I’ve told lots of em about it.” 





“Then it was you set the tale agoing about me and 
Kitty, that broke her heart?” 


*T dare say it was, Joe.” 

“Then I tell you what, Bill, you’ve told me what I 
wanted to know any time this last seven years. 
When I saw Jim's wife growing worse and worse 
through that scandal, I said to myself, if ever I find 
out who set those tongues wagging, I’ll give him a 
lesson, if it’s a man, to let honest women’s names 
alone for the future. And now I’m going to do it, 
Bill, this very night, this very minute. I haven’t 
waited all this time for nothing, so just come out be- 
hind the haystack, and I’ll give you the lesson.” 

“ What, do you mean to shoot me, or put the dog 
on me?” 

‘Neither, but I mean to give you the soundest 
hiding you’ve had this many a day, so come on; and 
if you wont take it like a man, stand up to me 
fair, I’ll wale you with a hedge stake, you woman- 
fighter.” 

“Come, Joe, I’ll swear the peace again you, I’ll 
swear the peace.” 

“T don’t care. Will you come like a man, or shall 
I drag you like a cur?” 

“No, I Wont come, I’ll—” 

“No, you wont. I've got you now, and you shan’t 
run,” and the sturdy keeper dragged his unwilling 
antagonist through the gate, and placed him in a 
corner of the field behind a haystack. 

* Now, Bill, will you fight?” 

“ No.” 

Vl fight you with one hand.” 

“No.” 

“Then I’!l thrash you with this ramrod.” 

*T'll swear—” 

It was toolate. Taking the ramrod, and laying the 
gun against the stack, the keeper thrashed his writh- 
ing victim, till he swore he’d never mention the 
riame of Kitty Ratcliffe again, and then let him go. 

Watching his opportunity, Bill rushed at the gun, 
and taking it up, presented it to the keeper. 

** How now, Joe? You’ve had your turn, now it’s 
mine. Do you know what I’m going to do? I’m 
going to shoot.” 

* Don’t have murder on your coward’s soul.” 

© It’s no murder to kill a dog; you’ve killed hun- 
dreds.” 

** Kill Growler! No man! for God’s sake don’t do 
that.” 

“ Keep off! I’ll put the charge into you if you come 
astep nearer. Keep off! 

* Put it in, then, but don’t kill the dog. It was 
her dog.” 

“Then here goes. I’d have only winged him if 
you hadn’t said that. Now, I’ll h t him full.” 

“ Heel, Growler, heel!’ cried the keeper, waving 
his hand behind him; and the dog, who had been an 
interested spectator of the combat, now came behind 
his master, and there, for some few minutes, they 
stood, the one waiting a movement of the dog that 
would give him an opportunity for a shot, the other 
@ moment, when the slightest movement of the 
muzzle would permit him to rush in without certain 
death. ; 

It came at last. <A large rat came out of the stack, 
ran a little way, stopped, snuffed,and caught Grow- 
ler’s eye. The dog rushed at the rat. There was a 
report; and when the smoke cleared off, a man w2s 
getting over the stile and running away, and the dog 
was licking the hand, and whining piteously over 
the prostrate form of his bleeding and insensible 
master. 

The dog’s return without bis master, and his eager 
running to the door, at length induced Kitty to call 
one of the farm men to look after him. 

The dog led the way straight to the stack, where 
the discharged gun on the ground told the old story 
of an affray with poachers. He was taken home, and 
after some few weeks his arm grew well, and he re- 
sumed his duties; but on the subject of the cause of 
his wound he would not say much. A poacher, he 
supposed, had attacked him, and in the struggle the 
gun had gone off. 

Bill was equally prudent, and took very good care 
that, when Kitty’s name was mentioned, the subject 
of conversation was soon changed. 

Kitty was a careful and devoted nurse, without a 
care in the world but to please Joe; but his few weeks 
of an invalid’s helpless life taught them both that 
there was growing up between them a reserve that, 
until then, neither had felt. The old affection be- 
tween them was breaking up, and leaving in its place 
@ painful embarrassment in each other’s society that 
brothers and sisters do not experience. It was not 
till some time after that they quite knew what this 
strange emotion meant. 

One evening they were interrupted at supper by 
the arrival cf the vicar. 

““T’ve come,” said he, when seated, “to draw your 


attention to the fact that your neighb >rs are talking | 


about your being here alone with that young woman 
who has just left the room.” 

“ What, Kitty?” 

“ Yes, Kitty.” 

“Why, sir, she’s a child. She’s only seventeen. 
I’m old enough tobe her father. I’ve been like a 
father to both.” 

‘No, not her father, for you’re only thirty-four, if 
I remember, Juseph?” 

“ That’s so, sir.” 

“Well, you see, while they were children, it was 
all very well, but now she’s a young woman of seven- 
teen it’s not quite the thing.” 

* Who has said anything, sir?” 

“Nobody exactly; but, you see, it’s not pleasant 
to have letters of this kind sent to me about my 
parishioners.” 

He read: 





“Rev. Sin:—Tbere’s a game agoing on in your 
parish, as I don’t like, as a respectable man, for to 
see. Joe Robertson and young Kitty’s all by their- 
selves in that there cottage of his. I asks you if it's 
right. He’s as fond of the gal as he was of her mother 
afore her, and [ hope you'll teach him he'd better not 
blow on her name as he did on her mother’s. Iam, 
reverend sir, yours ovedient oo o 


* You see,” said the vicar. ‘I heard some time ago 
of the scandal about Mrs. Ratcliffe, and what was 
said by people then.” 

“‘ People then, sir, lied, as this scoundrel’s done now. 
I'd like to push bis letter down his throat.” 

* You know who wrote it?” 

“Yes. There’s only one man in the place bad 
enongh.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Well, I’d rather not tell, sir, but you’ll know 
of it.” 

‘* How about the girl? You really must have some 
one here, or send her away. I don’t say there’s any 
harm; but people will talk. So contrive some plan 
to silence them.” And the vicar left him. 

What a change it made when Kitty came in again 
and said, “ O Jve dear! must I go away. I’ve heard 
everything, he talked soloud. Must we have some 
one here? We were so happy, and now I must go.” 

“No, lass; not go. I'll get some old woman to 
come and live with us.” 

He did so, and then found there was a change in- 
deed; he had been so long accustomed to the girls, 
that he felt four them like a father; but when the 
vicar pointed out how slight the difference of age 
really was, he opened a new fountain of thought 
and feeling, and the brother and father faded—died 
in the lover. 

Yes, the presence of the old woman showed them 
that the brother and sister, the father and child re- 
lationship might exist fur Meggie, but for Kitty there 
was but one kind of affection, tenderer than either of 
these, and this was the strange emotion that hal 
disturbed their peace fur months. 

On the last evening of the old year they were sit- 
ting up over the fire to welcome in the new year, and 
drifted into talk about her father. 

“Do you mind, Kitty, it was just such a day as this, 
seven years ago, that your father went away?” 

“TIT do mind it well, that sad afternoon. Ay, as 
well as if it was yesterday. I remember going with 
father part of the way down to the park with the 
team, and stopping gathering bolly till he had loaded 
and came baek. I remember, too, meeting you just 
at the top of the hill beyond the church, with the 
dogs and some hares and birds you said the squire 
had just shot. Iremember father talking to you 
for awhile, and wanting to go down to the beer-huuse 
while the horses rested, and you told him you’d see 
to them if he’d put on old Conqueror’s nose-bag, and 
then his going away down the hill with his whip 
over his shoulder, and shouting out as he went, 
* Look after the girls till I come back,’ and your say- 
ing, ‘All right,’ and then the waiting by you. You 
sat on the tree for such a long weary time, while 
Jack Norton tried to amuse us by setting Growler to 
get a rat under the branches. I can remember it all 
80 well that when i shut my eyes I can see every- 
thing—the old tree, and the church, and the white 
fields, and the two old pointers. I shall never forget 
it, how we sat there till almost dark, and then you 
took the team home, and tock us to our own cottage. 
I sometimes lay awake of 2 night, and, Joe, I can hear 
you saying, ‘All right, I’ll see to them,’ as clearly as 
I did then.” 

“ Well, Kitty, and I’ve done it; I said I would, and 
T’ve done it, and I’ll do itas long as I live, or tiil your 
father comes back out of his grave.” 

‘I’ve often been going to ark, Joe, is there any 
doubt about father’s being dead? I often feel as if [ 
should not be utterly surprised if father were to come 
back.” 

“Bless your heart, Kitty, what makes you think 
that? I wish more than anything I can wish that 
it might be so, for then—” 

“ What, Joe?” 

“T’dask your father to give me his daughter as 
my wife.” 

“OJoe! Do youmean.it? Do you love meso? 
Like that, I mean.” 

“I do, Kitty. I loved your mother like a boy, and 
I love her daughter like a man.” 

“ But, Joe, if we love each other, why can’t I be 
your wife? You used to call meso years ago, and I 
always felt that 1 should die if we were to part; but 
lately I thought you didn’t care about me so much 
as you use|.” 

“Why, Kitty, you’re seventeen and I’m thirty- 
four; seventeen years, that’s a great difference, I’m 
an old man tothee. If I were to marry thee, folks 
would say I’d taken advantage of what I’d done for 
thee. No, lass, I love thee better than life, but thy 
good name and future wont let me take thee.” 

“* Well, Joe dear, they wont keep me from loving 
you, though they may keep us apart fur a time.’’ 

“No, lass, we wont part this side of the grave. 
There, don’t ’ee cry, Kitty; we'll be all the better for 
this talk—I’ve been longing for it for months.” 

“And I, too, Joe, dear,” and with a kiss they 
parted. 

Joe went to the door to look at the state of the 
weather, when he was surprised by Growler rushing 
out and tearing down the garden-path to the road, 
barking loudiy. 

He soon saw the cause. A man was coming 
heavily along in the snow, and soon came up to the 


door. 
“Can you teil me how far I am from the ‘Sun?’” 
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“ Matter of two miles.” 

“Ah! I’m as tired asadog. T! 
two feet deep in the roads.” 

“If you don’t mind, you can 
morning.” 

“ D'ye mean it?” 

“Certainly. Come in.” 
Thestrangercamein. A tall, we 
with a bushy beard and moustache 
his face. 

“Can you give me something t 
I'm perished.” 

* Kitty, lass, art gone to bed?” 

“No, Joe.” 

“Then come and get something 
for a gentleman here.” 

Kitty came, and after laying th: 
self cooking some egge and bacon, « 
sat watching her in silence, stroki 
which lay upon his knees. 

“ Now, sir, will you come to the 

“Thank you.” 

Kitty turned at the first soun: 


sobbing and crying, ‘ O father! 
come back!—you have come ba 
years!” 

“Yes, Kate, I have. As for J: 
know me, though old Growler d 
your father, safe enough.” 
Meggie was called down, as wel! 
and when supper was cleared 





































> | and all the trouble you’ve been 





story. 

** You see, Joe, I went down t 
got to that pitch since poor Kit! 
wasn’t quite myself without it. 
the worst of it, Joe, for I used to 
with some of ‘em, trapping, and #1 
and the rest of it.” 

“1 know it, Jim; I never went 
out a fear that I'd run across yc 
Kitty’s husband.” 

“No fear, Joe. Lliked the sp 
of your gentlemen born—more, 
fine thing, that cautious stealing 
of a night, with your senses wid 
game and warn you of the keeper 
I liked it better than anything I+ 
as 1 liked it, I made them agree 
your grounds. No, and I never \ 
at all. 

“ Well, I went down to the be 
I met Soappy, and he began to: 


was to be six of us, with guns, ' 
and show fight if need be. W 
and I told him so, I didn’t want 
my hands. Game and sticks w: 
bat no guns. He tried hard to 
woukin’t; so then he told mehe'' 
ing out. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘not sneaking; 
guns.’ 

* He told me again I was sne: 
to split on the gang. ‘ But,’ & 


ers?’ said I. 

“* Yes,’ says he; ‘and you rer 
hit on the head?’ 

«7 didn’t hit any one on the | 
“¢ You did, and we can all ¢: 
dead.” 

“* What! Williams?’ 

“Yes; andif you don’t gov 
before you, and we'll peach an’ 
So, take your choice. It’s four' 
the least, Jim, my lad.’ 

“] didn’t know what to do. 
done it, I knew, so I drank © 
when he went@ determined to ' 
and leave the kids to you, a8 yo 
care of them, and I went rig) 
thought they’d be safer and |: 
they would be if I got fourteen » 
“So to cross the scent I thre: 
into the gravel-pit pond, and o/ 
oughtn’t to have done it, but} 
and half drank that [ didn't kn 
“JT went to London, and got 


it to you, Joe; but a chap I m 
me not to, for fear the police » 
and send me home, and so I sta 

“+ Well, last year who should 
Williams himself, Said I; 

1 thought you were dead t! 

“*Dead! not a bit of it. | 
near it.’ 

“*And will you tell me,’ nai 
about my being there on accou: 
hit you the crack?’ 

“<Soappy himself,’ says he. 

“| asked him after you gale 
me you were all right, and you 
woman, Kitty. So I determin 
myself, and here | am, you ree 

“So now, Kitty, I’m realy | 
soon as you like. As for Joe, | 
pay him for all bis trouble, 
hands. So say, Joe, how muc! 
} you, do you think? Don’t be r 
what you think will pay for U 





| particular to a pound or two. 1 
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“ Maiter of two miles.” 
“Ah! I’m as tired as a dog. 
two feet deep in the roads.” 
“Tf you don’t mind, you can stop. here till the 
morning.” 

** D’ye mean it?” 

“Certainly. Come in.” 

Thestranger camein. A tall, weather-beaten man, | 
with a bushy beard and moustache that covered half 
his face. 

‘Can you give me something to eat and drink? 
I’m perished.” 

** Kitty, lass, art gone to bed?” 

“No, Joe.” 

‘Then come and get something to eat and drink 
for a gentleman here.” 

Kitty came, and after laying the cloth busied her- 
self cooking some eggs and bacon, while the stranger 
sat watching her in silence, stroking the dog's head, 
which lay upon his knees. 

“ Now, sir, will you come to the table?” 

“Thank you.” 

Kitty turned at the first sound of his voice, and 
looked at him, and in a moment was in his arms, 
sobbing and crying, *O father! father! you have 
come back!—you have come back, after all these 
years!” 

* Yes, Kate, I have. As for Joe here, he didn’t 
know me, though old Growler did. Yes, Kate, I’m 
your father, safe enough.” 

Meggie was called down, as well as the old woman, 
and when supper was cleared away he told his 
story. 

** You see, Joe, I went down to get a drop, for ’d 
got tothat pitch since poor Kitty had gone that I 
wasn’t quite myself without it. And that was not 
the worst of it, Joe, for I used to go out of a night 
with some of ’em, trapping, and snaring, and netting, 
and the rest of it.” 

“I know it, Jim; I never went out at night with- 
out a fear that I'd run across you, and have to take 
Kitty’s husband.” 

“No fear, Joe. Lliked the sport as much as any 
of your gentlemen born—more, perhaps, for it’s a 
fine thing, that cautious stealing through the wood 
of a night, with your senses wide awake to get the 
game and warn you of the keepers. On my soul, Joe, 
I liked it better than anything I ever did; but, much 
as I liked it, I made them agree never to want me on 
your grounds. No,and I never went near your place 
at all. 

Well, I went down to the beer-house, and there 
I met Soappy, and he began to talk tome abouta 
big affair that was coming off near the town. There 
was to be six of us, with guns, to do a good stroke, 
and show fightif need be. Well, I didn’t like it, 
and I told him so. I didn’t want any man’s blood on 
my hands. Game and sticks was all well enough, 
but no guns. He tried hard to get me to go, but I 
wouldin’t; so then he told me he thought I was sneak- 
ing out. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘not sneaking; but I wont go with 
guns.’ 

“ He told me again I was sneaking out, and going 
tosplit on the gang. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I’ve a bit of 
news for you. You remember last Sunday in the 
gravel-pit?’ 

*¢¢ Where we had the fight with those three keep- 
ers?’ said I. 

“** Yes,’ says he; ‘and you remember the man you 
hit on the head?’ 

“ ¢T didn’t hit any one on the head.’ 

“* You did, and we can all swear it. 
dead.” 

“*¢ What! Williams?’ 

«Yes; andif you don’t go with the rest, I’ll be 
before you, and we’ll peach and swear you hit him. 
So, take your choice. It’s fourteen years for you at 
the least, Jim, my lad.’ 

“1 didn’t know what to do. Soappy would have 
done it, I knew, so I drank some more beer, and 
when he went4 determined to cut and run for it, 
and leave the kids to you, as you’d promised to take 
care .of them, and I went right off at once, forI 
thought they’d be safer and better with you than 
they would be if I got fourteen years, 

**So to cross the scent I threw my hat and smock 
into the gravel-pit pond, and off I went. Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have done it, but I was that frightened 
and half drunk that I didn’t know what else to do. 

“T went to London, and got a berth to Australia 
in charge of some horses, and meant to write all about 
it to you, Joe; but a chap I met with out there told 
me not to, for fear the police might get hold of me 
and send me home, and so I stayed out there. 

“Well, last year who should I meet out there but 
Williams himself. Said I; 

««¢] thought you were dead through that knock.’ 

“*¢Dead! not a bit of it. I was bad, and pretty 
near it.’ 

‘And will you tell me,’ said I, when I'd told him 
about my being there on account of his death, ‘who 
hit you the crack?’ 

“* *Soappy himself,’ says he. 

“JT asked him after you gals and Joe, and he told 
me you were all right, and you’d grown a fine young 
woman, Kitty. So I determined to come and see for 
myself, and here I am, you see. 

“So now, Kitty, I’m ready to take you back as 
soon as you like. As for Joe, here, I’m reckoning to 
pay him for all his trouble, and take you off his 
hands. So say, Joe, how much these girls have cost 


The drifted snow is 


Well, he’s 









you, do you think? Don’t be modest, man. Ask for 
| what you think will pay for their keep and lodging, 


“ Yes, [know it, Jim. You’re rich enough, but—” 
‘“‘What! stingy,eh? Look here, here’s my cheque- 
book. Say, what shall it be?” 

“ Not a penny !—not a farthing!” 

‘*No money? Why man, we don’t act that way 
the other side. We’re rather keener after money than 
you seem tobe. You’re afraid to name too much. 
Don’t be. I’m rich.” 

“TI know it, I tell you, but— Will you give me 
what I want much more than money?” 

“More than money? What’s that?” 

“ Joe means to say, father, that you told him to 
take care of us till you came back, and he did it; and 
now he wants to know if you’re rich enough to give 
him what you came back for?” 

“ That’s you, Kitty?” 

* Yes; me, father.” 

“Ts it, Joe?” 

‘Yes. Idon’t want yourmoney. I do want Kitty. 
We've lived together till I can’t part with her and 
live, and if you take her away from me I shall wish 
you in your grave every day of my life.” 

“ Well, you shall have her ‘on one condition.” 

“On any.” 

“And that is, that you both go back with me to my 
new country. 

“«1’d go anywhere on earth.” 

* And I’d go with him, father.” 

“Well, my dear, as I'm going to London to-mor- 
row, Ican only say to Joe what I said to him this 
day seven years ago, ‘Take care of the girls till I 
come back.’” 

“And you wont be gone quite so long this time, 
father?” 

“ Not quite, Kitty. I’ll come back on Tuesday, and 
bring the license for the wedding next Sunday.” 
Sunday came and went; and, after a few weeks, 
during which the rich Melbourne horse-dealer, after 
buying some of the squire’s best cattle, shot by day 
over the groundon which Jim the carter had poached 
by night, a happy group left the village for the new 
land; and Joe, with his pretty young wife on his 
arm, was consoled for much previous abuse, on part- 
ing with his mother, to hear her say, “‘ Thee beesn’t 
such a fool after all, Joe.” 





MEN WE MEET. 


There is a class of men with whom everything goes 
wrong. The stucco falls off the houses they buy; the 
cabs in which they ride are fevered; the cooks they 
engage are wholly incompetent; if they go, hap- 
hazari, to the theatre, they are sure to find a five-act 
comedy in the bill. The meat they buy is tough; 
the boots they buy are rottenness; if they dress in a 
hurry, they cut themselves in shaving, and put the 
right boot on the left leg. Their wives elope from 
them; they have corns, chilblains and colds; their 
sons go to the bad, and their daughters learn to 
smoke. If they go to the stalls of a theatre they find 
intimate friends in the front row of the pit; and if 
they go to the pit they find people, before whom they 
want to show off, in the stalls. They forget to post 
letters, and they forget to answer letters, and when 
they do answer letters the letters miscarry. They 
are always having something done to their roofs; and 
the pins in the back of their collars continually run 
into their necks. 
collars ye may know them. There seems to be some- 
thing in the career of an unsuccessful man that makes 
him wear badly-fitting collars. But, perhaps, the 
comic physiog ist is founding cause and effect. 
It may be, that the habit of wearing badly-fitting 
collars has much to do with the reason of their non- 
success. Yes, on ideration, he incli to the 
belief that bad collars are one of the causes, rather 
than one of the effects of an unsuccessful career. In- 
deed, he will goso far as to assert that the day on 
which a youth exchanges the lay-downs of extreme 
boyhood for the stick-ups of early hobbledehoyhood is 
one of the most momentous in his existence. It is 
upon the choice of these—their fashion and their fit— 
that his future career will probably turn. An ill- 
fitting, uncomfortable collar entirely unhinges a 
fidgety mind, and all highly-intellectual minds are 
fidgety. A dozencollars last, say, a year, and a youth 
whose mind is unstrung for twelve of the most criti- 
cal months of his existence, is not a free agent. He 
is awfully handicapped in the race for distinction; 
and youths of inferior intellects, but superior collars, 
will distance him. Let other moralists impress upon 
parents the vital importance of carefully selecting 
the books they place into their son’s hands, and the 
companions they allow him to associate with. The 
comic physiognomist commends to their attention, as 
a matter far, far more important than these, the shape 
and size of the collars they put around him. 











ON A CIRCLE, 


A good story is told of Baron P——, who, when once 
visiting a penal institution, inspected the treadmill 
with the rest, and being practically disposed, the 
learned judge philanthropically trusted himself on 
the treads, desiring the warder to set itin motion. 
The machine was accordingly adjusted, and his lord- 
ship began to lift his feet. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he had had quite enough of it, and called to be 
released, but this was not so easy. 

“ Please, my lord,” said the man, ‘“tyou can’t get 
off. It’s set for twenty minutes; that’s the shortest 
time we can make it go.” 

So the judge was in durance, like Signor Ricca- 





and all the trouble you’ve been at. You need not be 
| particular to a pound or two. I’m rich enough.” 


bocca in the stocks, except that he was obliged to 
keep moving on until his ‘ term” expired. 


And, for the most part, by their | 
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TAXATION OF THE FRATERNITY BY 
THE GRAND LODGE. 


The recent quarterly communication of the M. W. 
Grand Lodge of this Commonwealth, if we are right- 
ly informed, was marked by the passage of a measure | 
of the highest possible concern to the fraternity 
under its jurisdiction. A committee, that had been 
appointed at the previous communication, to consider 
the subject of the debt into which the Grand Lodge 
had run, in the prosecution of the enterprise of build- 
ing the new Temple, and to report some method of 
providing for the payment of that debt, submitted a 
report recommending the imposition of a tax of one 
dollar per annum upon every affiliated Mason in the 
jurisdiction, for thirteen years! A further recom- 
mendation of the report doomed every unaffiliated 
Mason to the payment of twenty-five cents for each 
visit made by him to any lodge in the Commonwealth. 
The report, having been duly set before the Grand 
Lodge, was accepted, and the plan of the committee 
adopted, as we understand, without a voice of dissent. 
And so it is, that the Grand Lodge, our supreme 
Masonic Legislature, has ordained this tax, in the 
form of law. The question at once arises: Has this 
tax, though in the form of Jaw, the force of law, and 
has it either reason or precedent for a foundation? 
As to precedent, we are ignorant of the case where 
such an attempt to tax the fraternity has been made. 
If, then, we look for a moment at the nature and con- 
stitution of the Grand Lodge, with all its expressed 
and inherent powers, we shall find, as we believe, no 
authority or warrant therein for the passage of such 
@ tax law. . 

It is a familiar fact, that the Grand Lodge is a 
representative body, composed of all the Lodges of 
the Commonwealth, having no powers whatever 
beyond those expressly conferred by the lodges, 
which are its subordinates only in the sense that the 
people are subordinate to the laws and to the govern- 
ment which they have established. What, then, are 
the powers which have been conferred by the fra- 
ternity upon the Grand Lodge? By the Constitu- 
tion, Art. 4th, those powers are described and detin- 
ed, as follows: 


“ By the ancient constitutions and usages of Free- 
masonry, the Grand Lodge, as the supreme Masonic 
authority in this Commonwealth, is invested with 
certain original, essential and unalterable powers 
aud privileges. Among them is the power of enact- 
ing laws and regulations for the government of the 
craft, and of altering, She tg and abrogating 
them, etc. The Grand Ludge has also the inherent 
power of investigating, regulating and deciding all 
matters relative to the craft or to particular lodges, 
or to individual brothers, etc.” 


This article, which comprehends substantially all 
the authority given to, or which may be claimed by, 
the Grand Lodge shows, when fairly interpreted, a 
smaller grant than its somewhat broad language 
would seem to imply. For this, like every such grant 
of authority, is to be construed in reference to the 
relation of the parties and the necessities of the case. 
The people, whether in their character of citizens, or 
as constituents of Masonry, never yield any portion 
of sovereignty to their agents, except from necessity or 
convenience. They delegate authority only when it 
is impossible or inconvenient to exercise it efficiently 
themselves. In like manner, the lodges -have given 
the Grand Lodge simply that authority and power, 
which could only be properly exercised by a central 
representative body. 

Now, under the ancient constitution and usages of 
Freemasonry, by which we have declared the Grand 
Loge to be the supreme Masonic authority, certain 
original, essential and unalterable powers and privi- 
leges are granted. Did the gravity of the subject 
under discussion permit, it might, perhaps, be claim- 


support of the Grand Lodge—as for building temples 
or other speculative enterprises. If a tax can law- 

fully be laid upon the whole fraternity, to pay a debt 

of $300,000, or any other sum incurred by the erec- 

tion of a temple, we can scarcely fix a limit to the 

right of taxation, and in the course of time probably 

we could fix no limit to its application. After a 

while, Massachusetts Masons might be taxed for 

buildings and improvements upon the Back Bay, or 

other real estate operations, should the Grand Lodge 

favor investments in real estate. And should it be 

thought hopeful, in these somewhat uncertain days, 

to go into stock operations for the benefit of the 

Grand Charity Fund, whereby loss instead of profit 

should accrue, and the Grand Fund be cornered to 

the extent of one or two hundred thousands, it is 

difficult, upon the principle and precedent just es- 

tablished, to say why the fraternity might not lawful- 

ly be taxed to meet such losses. 

It may, however, be claimed in defence of the tax, 

that it must be taken to be by consent; that the 
lodges were in the Grand Lodge by their representa- 
tives, and that this circumstance furnishes a consent 
to its action. Under all the circumstances, we can- 
not so regard the matter: and, besides, there could 
scarcely be such a consent as should bind the lodge or 
its individual members, absolutely. But it is no con- 
sent, because the subject matter of the laying of a tax 
upon the fraternity, forthe purpose indicated, so far 
as we know, bas never been presented to the lodges. 
Cons quently they have had no opportunity to con- 
sider the question, or to give instruction to their rep- 
resentatives in Grand Lodge. The measure, instead 
of having been presented to the lodges for fair and 
ample consideration, including the opportunity of 
instruction to their representatives, was sprung upon 
the notice of the members present, by a report of a 
committee which seems to have operated, like a par- 
alysis, fastening down every tongue and benumbing 
every member in the Grand Lodge. 

If there be no power, express or implied, to lay 
such a tax, and the constituents have not assented 
thereto, it is manifest that the vote of the Grand 
Lodge has not the force of law—that it is unconstitu- 
tional. It may be disobeyed without forfeiture of 
charters or membership, or any of the retributory 
incidents ofa violated Jaw. We trust that the Grand 
Lodge will speedily retrace its action in the premises, 
and commit its necessities both for its temple and 
charities, to the voluntary action of the brethren. 
No law can extract from the pockets of the fraternity 
the means for the building of the temple, or the 
founding of a charity. But their good-will and free 
action will do both. 

We submit the foregoing observations, with the 
highest deference to the Grand Lodge, and the most 
brotherly good-will toward its members, But the 
welfare of the whole fraternity sometimes, and as we 
believe never more strongly than in the present in- 
stance, demands a recurrence to fundamental princi- 
ples. 








St. GEORGE’s COMMANDERY.—A new commande- 
ry of Knights Templars has been organized at 
Nashua, N. H. We have not heard the names of the 
officers, but trust that some kind friend will furnish 
us with a list at an early date. A few evenings since 
a delegation of Manchester Sir Kuights visited the 
new commandery, and were entertained with a sup- 
per at the Indian Head House. 





Srroc CHAPTER, MICHIGAN.—Siroc Chapter, Bron- 
son, Michigan, as we learn from an attentive com- 
panion, has been duly organized for work with the 
following list of officers; W. L. Wood, H. P.; Milo 
Clark, K.; James Wetherby, Scribe ; Henry Briggs, 
C. H.; Wm. Anderson, P. S.; J. Shepard, M. of 3d 
V.; Aug. Pixley, M. of 2nd V.; David Straley, M. of 
1st V.; Jason Shepard, Treasurer; B. H. Powers, 
Secretary; John Warne, Guard. Regular mectings 
of the Chapter are held on Wednesday evenings, on 
or before each new moon. 





THE OLDEST MASON IN THE COUNTRY.—A Ver- 





ed, that these powers are rather uncertain, if original, 
that some of them are not essential, and that none 
are unalterable. Of these “ certain, original, essen- 
tial and unalterable ” powers, the only expressed 
powers are those of enacting laws and regulations for 
the government of the cratt. This is the largest ex- 
pressed authority in the constitution, and is said to 
be only declarative of what may be termed the com- 
mon law of Masovry. But the power to enact laws 
and regulations for the government of the craft is 
not an authority to tax, and cannot be enlarged by 
construction to such authority. Under the “ inherent 
power,” Sec. 2d Art. 4, ‘of investigating, regulating 
and deciding all matters relative to the craft, or to 


will scarcely be claimed that a right to tax is 
given. 

There is, then, noexpress grant of authority in the 
constitution of the Grand Lodge, from which the 
right of taxation may be deduced. There can be no 
implied grant by which so supreme a portion of sove- 
reignty is given—it is not a right to be parted with 
by an inference. And thus far, our examination has 
led us to no intimation or suspicion of such a right in 
the ancient constitutions and usages of the craft; al- 
ways excepting as to such tax as may be necessary 
for the support of the Grand Lodge, for this is an es- 





sential right. The doctrine for which we contend 
relates to taxation outside of the line of necessary 


particular lodges” to which language the principle | 
of construction before stated must be applied, it | 


mont paper states that the oldest Mason in the coun- 
j try is Nathaniel Fullerton, of Bellows Falls, president 
| of the Bellows Falls Bank. He is 92 years old, but it 
| is not stated when he entered the masonic ranks. A 
| Lowell paper contends that Brother Fullerton is not 
the oldest Mason in the country, but that Brother 
Moses Wingate, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, is the 
oldest Mason in the United States, and in fact in the 
world. He is 98 years of age, and has been a member 
of the fraternity sixty-four years. We have not 
learned where Brothers Fullerton and Wingate were 
initiated, or the names of the lodges in which they 
received their degrees. The history of two such ven- 
erable supporters of the fraternity would be quite 
interesting, and we hope some brother will farvish 
us with a few facts for publication. 





PA Oem™? 


Masonic CHARITY.—From the Masonic Review 
we learn that the Grand Master of Kentucky, Bro- 
, ther Isaac T. Martin, with a zeal worthy of all com- 
mendation, has collected from the Masunic Le of 
Kentucky between $3000 and $4000, and has to 
the South for the purpose of distributing the money 
among the suffering widows and orphans of decea-ed 
Masons, and of brethren whose families are in actual 
want. This is a great and good mission, worthy ofa 
grand master, and of the grand order he 80 wortbily 
represents. It will bring gladness and joy to many 
a suffering household. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





A FAREWELL. 
I leave thee, dear, and fare thee well; 
The words are spoken now, 
But could they harm thee as they fell, 
Thou shouldst not hear them—thou. 
Forget that once I had a part 
In one fleet dream of thine: 
And break the mirror in thy heart 
That tells too much of mine. 


Farewell! I have no further right, 
No fonder word to say; 

Farewell, my darling, may thy night 
Be fairer than my day. 

And should this memory, though the last, 
Be overfraught with pain, 

Put down the crystal of the past, 








threw the door open, wentin, and shut it. ‘I forgot | to the last—a bright lovely face, with the curls clus- 


that it would be dark,” he said, in the same petulant 


| tering thickly about the broad white brow. There 


| but his angry voice, and angry eye, and the sudden 
| swelling of the big veins on the wrinkled forehead, 


tone as before, a tone very unlike that of hisordinary | the child had lain, beneath the proud escutcheon of | were as perfectly intelligible to Mrs. Hastings as if 


voice, and he made a movement towards the door, 
but instantly turned back, setting his teeth hard, and 
frowning slightly, as if angry with himself. Then he 
stood motionless, waiting until his eyes should be- 
come accustomed to the darkness. It was dark be- 
cause the shutters were closed, and because the cur- 
tains were drawn, but it was not the utter blackness 
of a cave or a cellar; it was rather like the cool dim 
chiaro-oscuro in which the sun-dreading Italians love 
to keep their large marble-floored saloons during the 
dog-days; and by slow degrees Lord Ulswater was 
able to distinguish the objects around him. 

One by one they rose before his vision, as if seen in 


| his race. There, at the table, had the nurse watched 
| and waited, the lithe, dark, beautiful creature, whom 
| the household of St. Pagans knew as Mrs. Emma 
| Fletcher. 
Lord Ulswater turned on his heel at last; slowly, 
and with no sign of discomposure, he turned to go. 
; Without any unseemly hurry or hesitation, he left 
the room. On the broad sballow steps of the grand 
' staircase, he paused. ‘‘ Was John so very vile?” he 
' said, sneeringly. ‘ Young Arthur, no doubt, should 
have been King of England, Dake of Normandy, 
Bretagne, and the rest. But— Ah! it was a great 
prize. 1 suppose my namesake thought it worth the 





he had spoken to the extent of four columns of small 
print. In truth, it would have been a rash act in 
such a one as William Morgan to play fast and loose 
with his engagement witha young lady whose father 
was knit in the strictest bonds of red tape and blood- 
relationship to the governing families of England. 
Such a step would be, politically, the cutting of his 
own throat. Mr. Hastings—the Right Honorable 
Robert Drummond Eliot Hastings—knew well enough 
what engines he could set in motion to crush the 
parvenu pretender to a leadership in the councils of 
England, should the latter be mad enough to offer 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unio: 
A WORD FOR JONES. 
By “o. K." 


In a New England town once lived 
Two promising young lawyers 

Named Thomas Jones and Archer Bre 
Who, having few employers, 


and time hanging heavy on their hands (th. 
lager-beer saloon in the place, 


In which to spend their evenings,) got 
Info a habit, sorter, 
Of * dropping in" to see Squire Smith 








da lovely daughter 
such an insult to the caste of high hereditary place- Who ha ape Tay 
And do not drink again. the magic glass of some enchanter, the outlines of ; keeping. I suppose I am like him—somehow.” men. = . po mm er ; oneso 
‘ “A the inanimate things amid which he stood. The Yet an impartial observer might have thought that But it did not occur to Flora’s parents to watch { 7 a ‘ Brown had thus “ dropp: : vblesc 
LORD ULSWATER. chairs, the sofa, the tables, the presses and cumbrous | John Carnac, Baron Ulswater, looked more like ‘pitied One evening Bro 


A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE NURSERY OF ST. PAGANS. 


Ir has been seen how Lord Ulswater treated Mr. 
Marsh, and how Mr. Marsh in turn treated Huller, 
the pauper ward-master, gate-porter, or whatever 
else he might have been, at Shellton workhouse. 
Both men acted on the self-same principle, that 
which the beast-tamer never dares to forget, as he 


chests of drawers, stood out clearly against the back- 
ground of shadow. Last of all, the great bed, with 
its heavy hangings, its carved posts, its fringed 
canopy, became discernible amid the gloom. A 
gloomy bed, but a splendid one, for the nursery of 
St. Pagans was not as other nurseries, no mere clean, 
cheerful, airy room, where young children might 
prattle and play, happy in the fresh joy of space and 
light; it was a room of sullen, dull magnificence, in 
which a sovereign of England had slept, in right 
royal pomp, but where childish joy, and childish 
sport, and the light life of childhood, found little 
countenance from the surroundings. Here Guy, 
who should have been Lord Ulswater, had lived, and 


Richard of the Lion-heart than like the cruel, cow- 
ardly, under-sized John of England, as he went 
slowly down the great staircase. And how can we 
be sure that Richard, flower of chivalry, hero or 
romaunt, robber, ravisher, homicide, no less than 
knight-errant, poet, and minstrel, would have been 
true liegeman and faithful protector to a boy- 
nephew! 

Something of the old ruthless spirit must have 
been shining in Lord Ulswater’s eyes as he stood on 
the last step of the stairs, and met Miss Morgan, 
leaning on her maid’s arm, as usual, face to face; for 
she started and changed color, for all her usage of 
society and its steady discipline of the emotions. 


Flora herself. The girl was a good girl, so they 
averred, in tones of quiet self-congratulation, not one 
of those troublesome young women who gave their 
chaperons anxiety. There was that poor Countess of 
Stilton, for instance, always tormented by the diffi- 
cult necessity for doing her duty by skittish Lady 
Annabel, whose infatuation for penniless, character- 
less Tom Jekyl, once of the Rifle Brigade, but now 
vehemently suspected of living on his talents at 
ecarte and on the turf, had caused immense amuse- 
ment to the wicked world, and annoyance to the 
noble family. There was Lady Laura Madcap, who 
had actually eloped with her musi*-teacher, but who, 
by great good luck, had been overtaken by her 
brother, in consequence of an opportune break-down 





On Smith, or rather, Mary, iP 
And he and she were “ sitting up, 
Having a good time, very. 
Suddenly, Brown, assuming & position, sak 
“ Dear Mary, do you think you could 
Leave home, your father 'n' mothe: 
And go to the far-distant West, 
There to search out another 


home, which it would be your duty to beaut! 
happy like this, 


“ With a young lawyer, who has nough 
But health and his profession ?" 
He said this softly, as he gave 
Her hand a slight compression ; 
and Mary dropped her head on his should 


moves, carrying his life in his hand, amid acageful | here he had died. 














of those grim paws and jaws and gleaming eyes, by 
help of which he earns his bread. 

The peer and the surgeon had, each in his own 
way, asserted with complete success a certain amount 
of authority over an instrument, and had been 
prompt to nip rebellion in the bud. Could the shade 
ot Macchiavelli have hovered over Shellton-on-Sea 
and its neighborhood, no doubt but that the diplo- 
matic spectre would have smiled a dark smile of ap- 
proval on the superior tactics of Lord Ulswater. He 
hac veen firm in fact, but not insolent in manner. 
Never to cause needless irritation, never to pique and 
vex, to deal no light blows, but to wait till the stroke 
can crush—such were cardinal points of worldly wis- 
dom ages before the great Florentine secretary wore 
swaddling-clothes. Mr. Marsh, on thé other hand, 
had been brutal in his outspoken scorn for his satel- 
lite, and though old Huller had grovelled, morally, 
in the dust before his sneering censor, it was not at 
all wise to inflict unnecessary pain. It is not well to 
be hated, and especially not well to be hated gratis. 


But John, Lord Ulswater, as he paced to and fro | 
among the lonely rooms of the uninhabited portion | 


of the abbey, was by no means easy in his mind as to 
the sageness of the part which he had elected fo play. 
Once and again the doubt recurred to him that he 
had been wrong in dealing so sternly with Mr. Marsh. 
Whatever the nature of the bond between the bank- 
rupt tenant of Number Eight Cavendish Terrace and 
himself, he could not deny to himself that to make 
the surgeon his enemy would be, not suicidal, for he 
might weather the storm, but a perilous folly. He 
had been hasty, perhaps, in rejecting the man’s peti- 
tion, ungraciously preferred, it is true, but not whol- 
ly unreasonable, to be granted a new start in life. 
He knew Mr. Marsh to be a clever man, learned, 
adroit, not too heavily ballasted with scruples to 
climb by back-stairs influence, or to make each fresh 
family confidence a stepping-stone whereby to rise. 
His ambition was not unnatural. He was a better 


doctor than scores of West-end oracles were. The 
dole of a little money, grudgingly given, thanklessly 


taken, was but a poor hold upon the allegiance of a 
manof Marsh’s stamp, a man who, even in his deg- 
radation, felt the fierce thrill of imprisoned genius 
stinging him like Io’s gadfly. ‘ After all,” said Lord 
Ulswater, to himself, with a low laugh of mockery— 
“after all, my best chance might be to let the dog 
become Sir Stephen Marsh, Baronet and Royal Phy- 
sician. He would have given bail, then, for his dis- 
cretion. A golden padlock of fees would close his 
mouth famously. Gratitude, they say, means a live- 
ly sense of benefits to come. Well, if I try Marsh 
with a little of the sunshine that makes the traveller 
in the fable drop the cloak that he had held fast in 
rain and wind—yes, but I forgot the rust of drink 
that has eaten into him—too deep, perhaps—would 
it were deeper still, and that he were drowned in 
liquor, like Clarence.” 

With a momentary expression of disgust upon his 
handsome, clear-cut face, Lord Ulswater dismissed 
the subject. We are all inclined to bear with pecu- 
liar severity upon vices that tempt us not, and the 
gross excitement caused by excessive drinking was a 
swinish joy not likely to meet with much sympathy 
from John Carnac. The reformation of Mr. Marsh 
might or might not be possible, but at any rate my 
lord had other matters to think of, other projects to 
pursue, other dangers to avert. There was one fve 
of whom he knew, compared with whom Marsh, let 
him do his worst, was but a very harm less reptile, a 
foe not to be bribed, or bought, or wearied out, or 
cajoled—but she was far away, beyond thousands of 
miles of the salt sea, on the other side of the world. 

Some remini " ted, it may be, with 
that distant and unseen source of peril, guided Lord 
Ulswater’s wandering steps to that part of the disused 
wing of the abbey which abutted most nearly on the 
inhabited portion of the house. Here, before the 





Yes, here, on that bed, had died the infant son of 
Reginald, Baron Ulswater. His death, or the hour 
before his death, Lady Harriet, his great aunt, had 
described to Ruth Morgan. This was the very room. 
There, beside the table, in the great chair, no doubt, 
had sat the boy’s nurse, that beautiful, fierce, reserv- 
ed young woman—she whom the Honorable John 
Carnac had recommended to his brother’s service as 
his nephew’s attendant—that steady, careful waiting- 
maid, whose strange likeness to the Hebrew Jael 
that slew Sisera, Lady Harriet Ashe had taken to 
heart so keenly. Yes, there she had sat, watchful, 
in her dark beauty, a lithe young panther, and that 
lamb so nigh. 

He stood in his uncle’s way, the helpless boy who 
should have worn the Ulswater coronet. He was 
weak Reginald’s son. He had no mother, only good, 
stiff Lady Harriet, whose devotion was to the sickly 
father, not to the rosy child that had so little a 
breathing-time in this our world. He died—died— 
died. Reginald, Baron Ulswater, a feeble, frail- 
bodied lord, who grew weaker, as others grow 
stronger, year after year, died too; and John Carnac 
had the rank and the lands. 

Yes, there was the grand old bed, with its embossed 
coronet and the Carnac arms—won on a bloody bat- 
tletield—in dead gold; and the tapestry work done 
by deft and patient fingers, long since turned to dust, 
bone and flesh of them ; and the hangings of gorgeous 
brocade, wrought, perhaps, when Mary of Burgundy 
was princess over the looms of Ghent; and the wood- 
work done by artists who had worked for the rich 
monasteries of unreformed England. There it was. 
Under that coronet, under that escutcheon, beneath 
the gold and silk of the canopy, the child had died. 

John, Lord Ulswater, stood gazing on this stately 
couch with eyes that never wavered, proud, hard, 
pitiless. The great sorrow that had shortened the 
life of his ailing elder brother, the beautiful child’s 
death, had been a gain to the heir of title and estate 
—no doubt of that. But it wasasad heritage. The 
bright glorious youth, of whom most men and ali 
women said that it was pity he were not head of the 
house, was now its chiet, but it was a great shipwreck 
of fond hopes that had landed him in his place of 
honor. 

The nursery at St. Pagans was now a room held 
accursed—not wholly, no doubt, because the child 
had drawn its last breath there, though that, with 
its effect on Reginald, Lord Ulswater, so soon to 
follow, had been the immediate cause. But there 
had been other deaths in that room; other deeds 
were rumored to have been done there, crimes of 
long ago, sufferings of the old, cruel, shameful past, 
had taken place within those four walls. A strange 
half-crazed cynic was he, the wicked lord, who first 
made this ex-royal chamber the nursery of St. Pa- 
gans. No one ever came to this sad room, save only 
the housekeeper on her monthly tour of inspection, 
with her rustling silks and her prim cap, and her 








squadron of maids at her heels, ready, with besom 
and duster, and brush of feathers, to keep the rooms 
free at least from the spider. There were no spiders 
in the haunted nursery—not a gossamer-line of cob- 
web spanned the space from cornice to chimney- piece 
or from wainscot to floor. But the girls who did the 
work were always uneasy and trightened, peering 
over their shoulders, cowardly, even in the noonday 
sunshine, and reluctant to be left alone. They could 
brush away the cobwebs and the dust, but they could 
‘not clear away the dark memories that clung, bat- 
like, to the dim old room. 

“ Ay, there he died. Pity, too—so fair a child—no 
elf-changeling like his father—had he been mine!” 
John, Lord Ulswater’s voice, always rich and power- 
ful, grew sweet and mournful as he concluded. He 
stood quite still, looking at the bed with the brocaded 
curtains and the rich escutcheon. He looked long 
and steadily, and by the working of his face it might 


door of a room, he stopped, laid his grasp upon the | have been thought that there rose before him, not 
handle, and stood hesitating. ‘Yet, why not?” he | merely the empty bed and the heraldic device, but 
asked himself, peevishly; and with a violent jerk, he | the child’s face, worn by illness, bat frank and boid 


street and Pall Mall, and who have something of the 
unscrupulous nature of their old sea-roving ancestors 
—a dash of the Viking—yet left in them, that only 
peeps out on abnormal occasions—a Cremorne row, @ 
prize-tight, perhaps a hanging, possibly a stormy 
debate and mutinous division in the House—but now 
and then the ancient Adam, the antique throat-cut- 
ting, house-burning, buccaneering instinct lifts its 
head from under a load of civilization. 

Probably, for an instant, while Lord Ulswater was 
yet under the influence of his recent thoughts, there 
may have been something in his face that could not 
have failed to strike and startle so quick and keen an 
observer as Ruth Morgan; but it was gone in a mo- 
ment. The cold, precise frost of conventionality, the 
wonderful elastic mask that we all wear, from the 
nursery to the grave, closed over the rift that had 
betrayed John Carnac’s inner nature, as a sudden 
cracking of the crater-lip shows the dull crimson, the 
vivid scarlet, the bright yellow, of the fires within. 

“T have been among the ghosts, Miss Morgan,” 
said Lord Ulswater, smiling, and kind as ever; “I 
like to look at the old rooms now and then.—Shall 


say anything to our friends at Shellton Manor?” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DEALS WITH FLORA HASTINGS. 


THERE is something to be said, perhaps, in favor 
of the Mohammedan canon which forbids all court- 
ship befo® marriage. 

It would have been well, for the rich and envied 
young gentleman now canvassing the independent 
electors of Oakshire, if such oriental practice had pre- 
vailed in the England of Queen Victoria; for surely, 
in that case, Fortunatus Morgan, armed cap-a-pie in 
armor of pure gold, could surely have had nothing to 
fear from the opposition of earthly rival; his heavy 
purse must have turned the scale as well as the 
strong sword of Brennus could have done. All would 
have gone as he should wish, until at last the happy 
day should come, and bring with it, amid salvoes of 
matchlocks, showers of rockets, and shouts of a 
multitude of kibaub-loving parasites, the gilded litter 
of the bride, to be borne triumphant to her new 
home. 

But matters do not always proceed, in our British 
marriage-market, quite so smoothly as might be 
wished. The discipline is not so perfect, the etiquette 
less strict, and human hearts and human wills as- 
sert themselves, now and then, to the distress of wise 
old heads and the bewilderment of giddy young ones. 
Accidents, as we knew, even before the dawn of Mr. 
Tupper’s verse, cannot be wholly eliminated from 
the routine of even the most respectable of families. 

So William Morgan was away, winning the 
suffrages of county electors, and meanwhile the 
treasure to keep which he would have given half his 
wealth lay unguarded to invite the spoiler—unguard- 
ed in fact, though not in theory, for, in addition to 
that poor little dragon, Ruth Morgan, who was zeal- 
ous but powerless, were there not other dragons, who 
had teeth and talons wherewith to do battle, and who 
ought not to have been blind to the danger so near 
athand. The Right Honorable Robert and his ex- 
perienced wife were not the sort of simple, unworldly 
parents who think no evil because their lines have 
been cast in pleasant places and among humdrum 
folks. But it came to much the same thing. They 
were deaf and blind in their worldliness, secure in 
their own deep knowledge of those around them, and 


tus Morgan, not in their daughter. “If the fellow 
dared!” the Right Honorable Robert had said one 
day, in answer to an obscure hint from his wife that 
perhaps their son-in-law elect might be immeshed 
in other silken fetters than those of Flora Hastings, 
should he stay too long away, exposed to the wiles of 
the artful matchmakers of Oakshire—“if the fellow 
dared!” The minister did not conclude his threat; 





you drive?—-No.—Then can I do anything for you, or | 


if they had a fear, it was of some change in Fortuna- | 


There are very stately gentlemen who walk Bond | of the train that was bearing the truants Gretna- 


wards. Theevi! example of these young persons was 
not likely to be followed by a girl of Flora’s excellent 
principles and docile nature—of that her parents were 
assured. 

Meamwhile, Lord Ulswater’s visits, rare at first, 
had become frequent, and at last constant, so that 
very much of his time was passed at Shellton-Manor. 
The transition, though rapid, had been gradual. It 
had seemed so natural that the intimacy between 
the families of Carnac and Hastings should increase 
with the opportunities for easy intercourse which 
country-life affords to those who in the whirlpool of 
London fashion can seldom meet, that no one won- 
dered that the owner of St. Pagans should be con- 
tinually at Shellton. 

Flora Hastings could hardly have been in more 
dangerous society than that of her neighbor from the 
abbey. Handsomer men, even, than John Carnac, 
younger men to a certainty, and such as were re- 
puted more fascinating, she had known and danced 
with in London, and not one of them had had the 
power to touch her heart. But she was notin Lon- 
' don now—she had left the quick, hurrying round of 
pleasures, so thickly crowded together that they 
ceased to be pleasures, and became parts of a task 
that never seemed to end. Then the constant suc- 
cession of new faces, each of which appeared to blot 
out the memory of its predecessor, prevented her 
thoughts from dwelling on any individual image. So 
her engagement had been rendered possible. 

She was going to marry—she hardly knew why, 
| but she believed that it was her duty so to act—she 
was going to marry Mr. William Morgan. He was 
| Very rich. That fact had been dinned into her ears 
80 very frequently, that she ‘could never divest her 
_ lover from a sort cf golden haze that clung to him 
' whenever she looked at him, and through which he 
loomed, as Midas might have done, auriferous, cash- 
compelling. He was a good young man, virtuous, 
| well-principled, excellent in every relation of life—so 
Flora Hastings had been told, though with less itera- 
tion than when the all-engrossing topic of wealth 
‘ gave loose to her mother’s tongue. Obviously, to be 
good was held an easier matter than to be rich. Had 
William Morgan been poor, he might have eclipsed 
, the virtues of St. Anthony without being deemed 
‘worthy of much mention. But he had lands and 
| beeves, he had scrip and shares, arid stock and de- 
‘bentures. No imagination could quite soar to the 
tremendous total of his wealth. Being so very rich, 
it was a crowning merit in him to be so very good. 
‘He was not personally disagreeable. Flora liked 
him, respected him, and perhaps liking and respect 
are better foundations than those which prop up 
some fashionable marriages. 
So it was the duty of Flora Hastings to be the wife 
of William Morgan. 
' But William Morgan was away—and there was 
John, Lord Ulswater, ever at Shellton—handsome, 
glorious, grand John Carnac, king of fashion, almost 
the champion of his party, the man for whom hope- 
ful prophets predicted a name that should last as 
long as our English language should endure to re- 
cord it, When he spoke, a thrill ran through her. 
When he touched her hand, it tremiled like a bird, 
timid, but joyful in its fearful love. The sound of his 
rich voice sent a tremor throngh her that she had 
never, never felt before. The glance of his eye had 
@ magic that she learned now, for the first time, the 
old, world-old magic, that has made millions feel as 
Flora Hastings felt now. Yes, William Morgan was 
away, canvassing Oakshirs, and the girl whom he 
valued more than fifty county constituencies was 
thinking by day and dreaming by night of John, 
Lord Ulswater. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








A book is just out which is written to prove that 
astronomers are all wrong. It is maintained that 
the earth is fiat. Well, perhaps it may be, as well as 
the author of this book. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WORD FOR JONES. 


BY “o. Kk." 





In a New England town once lived 
Two promising young lawyers 
Named Thomas Jones and Archer Brown, 
Who, having few employers, 
and time hanging heavy on their hands (there being no 
lager-beer saloon in the place, 
In which to spend their evenings,) got 
Info a habit, sorter, 
Of * dropping in *’ to see Squire Smith, 
Who had a lovely daughter 
named Mary,a gushing maiden of seventeen summers, 
‘ind an only child. 
One evening Brown had thus “ dropped in*’ 
On Smith, or rather, Mary, 
And he and she were “ sitting up,”’ 
Having a good time, very. 
Suddenly, Brown, assuming a position, said: 
“ Dear Mary, do you think you could 
Leave home, your father 'n’ mother, 
And go to the far-distant West, 
There to search out another 
home, which it would be your duty to beautify and make 
happy like this, . 
“ With a young lawyer, who has nought 
But health and his profession ?"’ 
He said this softly, as he gave 
Her hand a slight compression ; 
and Mary dropped her head on his shoulder, and mur- 
mured 
“Yes, Archey ;"’ and her upraised eyes 
With happy tears were dimmed. 
** Well, Jones, who ’s going, wants a wife, 
I'll mention it to him!" said 
the miserable cuss. 


The Melbourne Age gives an account of a remark- 
able act of cruelty perpetrated by a clergyman at 
Waugaratta, in his own church. A dog came into 
the church, and was seized bya young girl, who 
attempted to carry out of the house. While endeav- 
oring to do this, the clergyman left the desk, seized 
the dog, and with his hands, after several efforts, 
succeeded in breaking one of its hind legs, the bones 
snapping so as to be heard all over the church. The 
¢ ergyman is a very passionate man, and claimed to 
have done the act in an ungovernable fit of temper. 
The bishop refused to remove him from his charge 
on the ground that he might redeem his character, 
which had hitherto been good; but a greater part of 
his congregation refused to attend his preaching 
afterward. 


A Vermont man recently bought twenty-six rail- 
road tickets, intending to take his wife and twenty- 
four children to the West. Among the two dozen 
are eleven pairs of twins—all boys. 


Some days ago, at the Paris Varieties, a piece called 
“‘Nos Gens” was being played. Mdlle. Chanmont 
was playing the part of soubrette, and for a few mo- 
ments was in a state of great uneasiness, for she was 
losing one of her petticoats. She was just then play- 
ing the scene where she throws into the fire all the 
presents she had received from a faithless lover, and, 
with great presence of mind, she took up the refrac- 
tory garment and added it to the list. Her sang froid 
created much laughter. 


In the town of Santa Cruz there is an old settler 
named W—, who is troubled with a variety of 
pains, among them what he calls a ‘‘crick in his 
back.” A few days ago we inquired how his “ crick” 
was, and he, sitting down on an empty box, delivered 
himself thus:—“ Las’ night about sundown, as I was 
comin’ home from milkin’, carrying two buckets of 
milk, I come along by that thar fence, and I had an 
awful crick ontew my back, and just then I had to 
sneeze, and ef I hadn’t bev dropped them milk buck- 
ets and grabbed hold on the fence, well, I’ll be 
blowed ef it wouldn’t have throwed me!” 


An English nobl has pended musical bells 
on the necks of all his cows, each bell tuned to a 
different note of the scale, and the whole ranging 
through several octaves. A visitor to his farm is 
charmed by the music. Sometimes he hears several 
notes in unison, then aslight discord, and then a 
sweet harmony, all varied by distance and by the 
rising and falling of the breeze. 

The removal of any one who dies in France costs a 
small fortune. The first thing is a fee of $500 for 
permission to remove the body. A pleasant thought 
for Americans visiting the Exposition. 

The wife of a worthy minister residing not a thou- 
sand miles from Racine, Wisconsin, became some- 
thing over a year ago the mother of twins, much to 
her own disgust, she arguing that one child at a time 
was as much as ever ought to be put upon a Chris- 
tian mother. The following summer, during a pro- 
tracted drouth, she insisted upon her husband’s 
praying for rain; as it happened, the storm came on 
immediately, and her cabbages were destroyed by 
the hail. On viewing the wreck, she remarked 
somewhat petulantly to her husband that she never 
knew him to undertake anything without over- 
doing it. 

Besides precious metals and wines, California now 
exports flour in‘considerable quantities. By the ar- 
rival of a steamer, lately, in New York, 2000 barrels, 
2016 sacks, and 4022 packages of flour were added to 
the stock in market, while by a sailing vessel, which 
arrived on the same day, were received 17,495 sacks 





tended to Boston. 
cholera this summer, 


$6,629,358 on schools. 


Buch in Wittle. 


It is hoped that the Western Railroad will be ex- 
New York is already taking steps to prevent the 
During the past twelve years Boston has expended 


Oil-wells are renewing their youth and activity. 
Look out for strikes, 
The lovers of tast horses will regret to learn that 
Hiram Woodruff is dead. 
That prince of beggars, Lamartine, is to have a 
government present of 400,000 francs. 
The French Exposition will open on the first of 
April certain. 
Congress has voted to hold on to the gold captured 
with Jeff Davis. 
Some of the South American States call Brazil the 
“Nigger Empire.” 
An old maid says that she had rather see clean 
linen than diamonds. What taste! 
We should think that the President and General 
Grant would curse those who talk with them. 
In New York, St. Patrick’s day was disgraced 
killing and wounding policemen. 
Some of the Southern editors are indignant because 
the South is to be aided with food. 
The people of Wisconsin are to vote whether they 
will allow suffrage to women. 
The constitutional amendment has been ratified 
by Massachusetts, making the twenty-first State. 
Iowa has now 1145 miles of railroad complete and 
in running order. 
Geneva is counted among the godless cities on the 
European continent. 
The mayor of an Ohio city has a salary of $50 per 
annum. 
Persons in Mississippi who neglect to pay a poll- 
tax are reported as vagrants. 
The newsboys and bootblacks of Chicago have or- 
ganized a prayer-meeting. 
Tilton says the “‘ Methodist church is the Christian 
song-bird of the West.” 

Ohio proposes to fine or imprison any teacher in 
that State who flogs a pupil. 

The Sandwich Islanders are taking to opium and 
their graves with remarkable docility. 

Two Esquimaux visited the opera in New York the 
other night. They were clad in fur—not verdure. 

Quebec is overjoyed at the prospect of becoming 
the capital of the new “ kingdom.” 

New York expects to use 598,000 tons of ice the 
coming season. 

A man in Cincinnati has brought a suit on account 
of a mocking-bird that wont sing. 

Kentucky makes a vigorous protest against the 
intermarriage of persons nearly related. 

The new Tycoon of Japan shows himself favorable 
to foreign courts. 

Chinamen refuse to take passage in a ship which 
carries a corpse. 

A black-mailing villain was recently mulcted in 
New York to the amount of $10,000. 

A war in New Zealand has continued without in- 
terruption from 1844 to the present day. 

The Exposition building has already cost France 
ten millions of francs. 

One of the Gardiner, Me., ice-gatherers has sold his 
crop of last season at a profit of $40,000. 

It cost $6000 for taking down the stoves last year 
in the New York City Hall building. 

“Stuffing” in this country develops the fair as well 
as the fowl. 

Arural town in Maine had a dance, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for the purchase of a hearse. 

Bombay has just had its first fruit, flower and veg- 
etable show. 

England last year realized $1,096,565 from tax on 
dogs. 

New Orleans has just planted $7000 worth of shade 
trees. 

The foxes in Virginia are dying from some myste- 
rious disease. 

A negro in Nashville beat his wife who refused to 
black his boots. 

There were one hundred and eleven divorces grant- 
ed in one county in Indiana last year. 

Portsmouth, N. H., has an organ that was made in 
England during the time of Cromwell. 

A black man in Tennessee aspires to the guberna- 
torial chair of that State. 


Marriages. 

















In this city, by a Mr. Morgan, Mr. David Howe and 
Miss Sarah : Hilbe’ 

By Kev. Mr. Randoi Iph, Mr. Reed Mead, of North 
Brooktield, and Mrs. Esther J. Flowers. 

At Lexington, by Rev. Mr. Savage, ; Mr. R. L. Wood- 
bury, of Sweden, Me.. pene Miss Delia A. Hutchinson. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Salem, Mr. G. 
H. Pierce, of Boston, and Miss Lydia E. Eaton, of Salem. 

At Chicago, Ill., by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. W. S. Seav- 
erns and Miss Frankie E. Parmelee. 

At New Orleans, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Arthur L. 
Post and Miss Elizabeth C. Mace, formerly of Boston. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Rufus Bradford, 51; Miss Eliza 
Lakin, 69; Mrs. Hannah Hoyt, 74; Mrs. Fanny Dixey, 31; 
Miss Mary Parker; Mrs. Syrena H. Griggs. 

At Charlestown, Caleb S. Arnold. 16. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. C. Hartshorn, 85. 

At Dorchester, Mr. John H. Sumner, 50. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Horace Stevens, 21. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Jerusha Simond, 94. 

At East Bridgewater, Mrs. Chloe Sprague, 94. 

At Lzominster, Mrs. Amelia Goodspeed, 62. 

At Saco, Me., Mr. Daniel Smith, Jr, 59." 

At Sonora, Cal., Mr. Charles S. Fowler, 53. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SYLVanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. RoBINSON. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or 

Tory and his League. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: at, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, “ee Camp, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANnus Coss, JR. 

No. 11._THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamss F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLvanus CoBB, JR. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

POORE. 

No. 14.—THE -asinatceematataed MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8S. GOODWIN 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

Ne 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanvus CoBB,JR. 

No. 18.-—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, _ Sernnsies 

of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LisvuT. MURRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 

the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 

the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: bed Neil O’Connor’s 

ae By J. W. M'CartT 

—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Nirides of the Bahamas. By HARRY HAZELTON. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: 3] The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorcse L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Sieamaimentio 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 

Smuggler of Colonial Times. By LizutT. MuRRAY. 

No. 35.—THE BAKON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA LLIAN. 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of the Otta- 
was. A Taleofthe West. By Emma CARRA. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: or, A Sail- 

or’s Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER. 

No. 39.—THE_ BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. BusaNeELL. 

No. 40.—_MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 
BLOUNT. 

No, 41.—THE BADER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. PREscoTT. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN weer or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY S. SCUDDER 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass 


The 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a-circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeRms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(Gy The Union and Fiae will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOWS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Lene — THE IDIOT PAUPER. By MatTHEW 
IN 


THE PLAGUEOF MARSEILLES: wi The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G. 8. RayMonD. 


E OCEAN MARTYR: or, — Hunter-Spy of 
Virsinin. By SYLVANUS Coss, J 


THE SECRET: or, The Web ae a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


WILD Poo" or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 





C. F. GER) 


SEARLE no OUTLAW: or, Fhe Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or Boot ovrer of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoim J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE genanare 3 or The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIV. 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The prea of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENCE. 


veer ees: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDWIN 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, — cn Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVA 


THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or Lined Seorets of the Gulf. 
Mill. By MAaLcoLtm ‘J. 


REDPATH: or, The aan Trail. 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINsON 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: Ors xe Secret 

ofa rone. By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 

Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: oe. The Miser of 

Madrid, By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE FOREST NGER: ors The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 

BOSALEME: or. ane Fhe pdhadnenom ee Kentucky. By 

THE OUTLAW: : ory The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: ox The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Pwwder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

OREHA’S MUSRARD: or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘or, ze Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: “4 iT e Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. Duriv 

KINAH’S CURSE: or at . ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANEG. 

ADAM P PEVERLEIGH: | or, we a Mystery 
of toe Adirondack. By Mrs. 

THF BI ACK MENDICANT: — < e , Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or, a Singloten"s Protege. 
By Matta#ew 8. VINT 

THE VISCONTI: $ ats ¢ Sn the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRDI 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, she ) Regutery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Durtv 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaRoLing ORN 

THE KING OF THE SEA. 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: Bry Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

THE GREEK ADVENTL RER: or, The Soldier 
and tie Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, TheLight-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUs CoBB 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir yi "Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ‘Resian and Circas- 
sian. By AUSTIN C. BURDICK 

THE RED REVENGER: or. Zhe Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BuntTLi 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J H. Rosinson 

THE mou NTAIN OF GOLD: ore The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 

THE SEA LARK: or, = va a of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Motcombe. A 
‘Tale of English Life. Ky Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus CoBB, JR. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The 4. &. td Newbern. 
A Story ofthe late War. By Dani 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of nee Penob- 
scot. By SyLvanus Coss, 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

be 3% REBEL ory oe The King’s Volunteers. 

RB. J. H. ROBIN 

m2 enews The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY POORE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LiguTENANT MU 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the. Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Ster of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JE 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA, The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 
New York. By Groxrce L. AIKEN. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
RAPHAEL FORTHCOMING. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


I have an etching,—it is old and quaint,— 
Done by some master centuries ago, 
And doth portray nor emperor nor saint, 
But a young painter, all his face aglow 
With self-forgetting rapture, stepping from 
The narrow window of his little room 
To an arched balconv, hung with many a vine, 
Where birds build nests, and the warm sunbeams shine. 


The room behind is dark—as dark as grief 
That breaks a heart or steals a life away; 
But the youth stands in bright and bold relief, 
Forthcoming to the world and the glad day. 
Had he perchance in that cell dreamed and slept, 
Or waking unto sorrow lonely wept ? 
For that pale face irradiate bears the sign 
Of conflict changed to triumph in each line. 


Come thou, my soul, out from thy shades and gloom, 
From thy self-life, and sloth, and murmuring plaint, 
Which have to thee been but a sombre room, 
Wherein thou dwellest hopeless, worn and faint. 
Thou hast some window God sends sunshine to: 
Come forth, my soul, its vine-wreathed lattice through, 
And see how He, unsleeping while thou slept, 
His great fair world in peace and glory kept. 


For all goes on though we are sad, are sad; 
O, let us seek some window in our cell, 
And see how, through the darkness we have had, 
Our God hath not forborne to guard us well. 
Still for us vines may grow and birds may sing; 
Still for us sunshine comes illumining 
A way to walk in, and our brows may bear 
Its radiance like the crowns the angels wear. 








Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
KATHIES DREAM. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








KATHIE was a jittle Irish girl; that is, her father 
and mother were Irish, and, though she was born in 
America, she could never get the “burr out from 
under her tongue,” and seemed, in every way, as 
her father said, ‘‘as much of a raale Irishman as any 
of’em;” even as her big brother Jim, who had been 
old enough when they left the old country to remem- 
ber all about the long, wearisome journey in the 
close, stifling ship’s steerage, and the wonderful 
sights they had seen when they got into New York. 

Kathie wasn’t at all pretty. She had very red 
hair, and a little snub nose, and her face was all cov- 
ered with yellow freckies, and in the summer she 
used to get tanned as brown a berry, because se 
never could remember to keep her sunbuynnet on 
when she was going to and from school, and running 
about in the fields and woods. But she was as bright 
and happy a little girl as you would tind in a day’s 
journey, and as busy as a bee. She set the table and 
washed the dishes for her mother, every morning, 
before she went to school, though she had to stand 
up in a chair to reach the dishes down from the high 
shelf in the closet; and she brought water from the 
spring, and rocked her little baby brother to sleep 
every night; and I think that was a good deal for a 
little girl to do who walked a mile and half to school, 
every day, besides. 

But Kathie hal one fault; she used to get very 
vexed and discontented, sometimes, because she 
wasn’t as pretty as some of the girls she knew, and 
because she didn’t live in a fine house and have fine 
clothes to wear, and because she was Irish. She was 
the only girl in the schvol who was Irish, and the 
other girls used to laugh at her, sometimes, because 
she couldn’t help saying “sure,” and “ och,” and 
ever so many things that they didn’t say, and because 
she wore a dress with patches on it. 

One day, she got more vexed than usual, and all 
the way home from schovul she had as much as she 
could du to wipe away the tears that kept coming 
into her eyes, and when she got almost home she 
climbed over the stone wall and walked off into the 
pasture, because she was ashamed to go home avd 
have her mother see her with such red eyes. She 
wandered along until she came to the edge of the 
woods, out of sight of the road, anid then she threw 
herself down at the toot of a tree, and tried todry her 
eyes; but the tears kept coming into them afresh, 
as she thought of what the girls bad said about her 
patched dress and ber funny brogue, and she gave it 
up, at last, and covering her face with her little mor- 
sel of a pocket-handkerchiet, she let the tears come 
as tust as ever they wanted to. 

“ Och, an I wish I was Susan Jones,” she sobbed. 

Susan Jones was a little girl who lived in the nicest 
house in the village; a great white house, with green 
blinds and a piazzain front. And she was a pretty 
little girl, with brown hair that hung down in long 
curls over her shoulders, and a pretty pink-and- 
white face, that didn’t ever get tanned and freckled 
like Kathie’s. 

By-and-by, Kathie leaned her head against the 
trunk of the tree, and began to feel tired and sleepy, 
in spite of her griefs. ‘The day had been warm, and 
she had walked so far. But a little silvery voice, 
that sounded close beside her, aroused her. She 
looked up quickly, and Ler eyes grew big »ith won- 
der, as she eaw, right in front of her, perched on the 
top of a pink foxglove that rocked gently to and fro 
oo 
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in the breeze, th oddest-looking lady, 
dressed in a robe of immed with silver fringe, 
and with a little silver wand in her hand. 

Kathie wasn’t frightened a bit, for she thought ina 
moment it must be one of the fairies she had heard 
her grandmother tell of—the good little people who 
were so abundant in the “old counthry;”. but she 
didn’t have time to think much, for in a moment 
the little lady spoke, in a queer little piping voice. 

“So you wish you were Susan Junes, do you, 
Kathie?” she said. 

** Indade, thin, I do, ma’am,” answered Kathie. 

“Why do you wish that?” said the little lady. 

“Because her father do le rich, ma’am, and 
she don’t wear patched r hair don’t 
be rid, like mine,” replied, 

The fairy laughed agai 
echoed through the woods. 

“And you are sure that you would be perfectly 
happy if you had fine clothes to wear, and were 
pretty?” said she. 

“Yes ma’am, if the girls didn’t laugh at me for 
talking quare,” said Kathie, gravely. 

“ Well,” said the fairy, “1 always like to make 
people happy when I can, and 1’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. If you are willing to leave your father and 
mother, and brothers y and come with me, 













ringing laugh that 


T’ll make you ever so prettier than Susan 
Jones, and you shall live’in #handsomer house and 
have nicer clothes than she, and nobudy shall laugh 
at you.” 

Leave her father, and mother, and grandmother, 
and Jim, and Patsy, the baby? O, how could 
she? And who would Met the table, and wash the 
dishes, and rock the bali to sleep? How they would 


all miss her at home!f But then, how delightful it | 


would be to be rich and handsome! Ouly a moment 
Kathie hesitated, then she said, firmly: 

“ Yes wa’am, I'll go.” 

Almost before the words were spoken, the woods 
and pasture had vanished, and Kathie found herself 
in the most beautiful palace you ever saw. The walls 
were so high that she could hardly see to the top of 
them, and they were all hung with silken draperies, 
pink, and blue, and purple; and all the floor under 
her feet was paved with precious stones, diamonds, 
and rubies, and pearls, and emeralds; and on one 
side of the room was a great crystal mirror, and to- 
wards this the fairy waved ber wand. Kathie went 
timidly up and looked into it, and O, such a pretty 
little girl as she saw! She had long golden curls, 
eyes blue as the sky, and her face was clear and 
white as snow, and she bad on a blue silk dress 
trimnied with silver fringe, like the tairy’s. 

** Well, what do you think of yourself?” asked the 
fairy. 

“TI be raale pretty, if it do be me at all,” said 
Kathie. 

Then the fairy took her all over the palace. There 
were ever and ever 80 many rooms, and Kathie 
couldn’t tell which was the most beautiful, though 
they were all very different. Then she took her into 
a beautiful garden, where there were fountains play- 
ing, and all sorts of fruits and flowers; and Kathie 
passed that day very pleasantly, roaming about and 
looking at all the beautiful things, and admiring 
herself in the crystal mirror. And the next day she 
passed in the same way; but when night came, she 
began to feel a little h ick and 1 -If she 
could only go home for one little minute, she thought, 
she would be willing to come back again; but the 
fairy told ber she must stay, now she was there, and 
asked her how she could help being happy, with all 
the beautiful things she had given ber. But, some- 
way, the beautiful palace and the tine clothes had 
not given Kathie half as much pleasure as she had 
fancied they would, even at first, and now she would 
have been very glad to change the palace for her 
father’s little one-story house, and her silk dress for 
the patched gingham the girls had laughed at. And 
every day she grew more and more homesick; she 
used to lie on a sofa, and sob and weep all day long, 
thinking of home. 

At last, one day, she felt as if she could not bear it 
any longer; she got down on her knees, and begged 
and prayed the fairy to let her go back, but the fairy 
wouldn’t listen to her. 

‘* Sure, ma’am, an 1’ll die if ye kape me here,” she 
cried. : 

Just then she felt a little sharp sting on her face; 
she put her hand up to her torehead, and opened her 
eyes. There she was, lying at the fvot of the tree in 
the woods, and a great gulden bee, who had just 
lighted on her face and awoke her, was sailing off 
through the trees. 

Kathie jumped up, and rubbed her eyes. 

** Och, an is it dhraming I’ve been?” she cried. 

Then she picked up her primer that had fallen 
down beside her, and trudged away out of the woods 
as fast as her teet would carry her. It was almost 
dark when she reached home, and her mother was 
standing in the door, looking out for her. 

“Sure, an what kept ye, Kathie?” she said. 

Bat Kathie didn’t answer; she was not quite wide 
awake enough tur that, yet; but she threw her arms 
round her mother’s neck, and kissed her, then she 
hugged and kissed her brother Patsy till he cried 
out, then she took the baby out of the cradle, and 
almost suffocated him with kisses. 

“An is it gone crazy ye are, Kathie?” cried her 
mother. 

But Kathie didn’t answer; ard she never toid them 
about her dream; but she remembered it all her life, 
and whenever she began to feel a bit discontented, 








she thought of the little lady in green, and of the fairy 
palace, and was happy and contented again. 





GREENWICH TIME. 

The part played by the observatories of Liverpool, 

| Edinburgh and Glasgow in the work of time-distri- 
' bution, differs from that in operation at Greenwich, 


the signals furnished by the observatories at those | 


places being used principally for the control of clocks 
in the neighboring districts. Greenwich time is of 
course used. We may just say that, suppose at 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh time has been found by 
; astronomical observation, the known difference be- 
tween Edinburgh and Greenwich time is then allow- 
ed for, and the Greenwich time so found is that given 
to the public. Now, before making special reference 
to what is doing in the way of controlling clocks in 
the places mentioned, we will speak further of the 
plan itself, as it is one likely to be of very consider- 
able use, and well deserves to be generally known. 


| invented systems for working clocks by use of this 
' power alone, doing away with the customarv weight 
or spring. We may instance the clocks of Bain and 
Wheatstone as among the earliest contrivances of 
this kind. Such clocks required only a simple train 
of wheels; they did not want winding up, and would 
go as long as the galvanic battery endured. It began 
| to be supposed that a great advance had been mae, 
| In course of time, however, it was by universal con- 
, Sent allowed, that to depend entirely upon galvanic 
power was an unnecessary refinement at the best, if 
not indeed a mistake; the disadvantages (which need 
not be entered into here) outweighed the advantages, 
and galvanic clocks came into bad repute. The most 
valuable horological use of the power had not then 
been discovered—that of using it as an auviliary 
only. But plans for its employment in this way be- 
gan to be proposed, the most notably successful being 
one patented by a Mr. R. L. Jones about ten years 
ago. It consists as follows: Taking an ordinary 


| wind-up clock, with seconds pendulum, the bob of 


| the y 


Aan} 





is r d,and a galvanic coil sub- 
stituted. The coil is similar to a bobbin or reel of 
cotton, supposing the cotton to represent copper- 
wire, insulated, so that the successive turns of the 
wire shall not touch each other; the coil is fixed with 
the hollow horizontal. Now, if we set the clock go- 
ing, it will still accumulate error as before. But let 
it be placed in telegraphic connection with some 
distant clock from which a galvanic current is re- 
ceived at each second of time, so that the current 
received shall circulate through the wire of the coil. 
Whilst the current is passing, and no longer, the 
coil possesses magnetic properties, and such action 
is produced between it and a permanent steel mag- 
net fixed to the clock-case, and on to which the hol- 
low of the coil swings at each vibration, that whether 
the clock be inclined to lose or gain on the standard 
clock, it will, by the magnetic action, be either ac- 
celerated or retarded as necessary, and maintained 
in perfect harmony with the standard clock, which 
has, so to say, merely to guide it, Just as a man may 
steer, though he does not propel, a large ship. The 
first public application of the plan was made in the 
year 1857 to the clock of the town-hall, Liverpool, 
which was adapted for control, and connected with a 
clock in the Liverpool Observatory. It had previ- 
ously cansed great inconvenience by its irregular 
performance; but since the commencement of the 
new system, the Liverpool merchants have had the 
satisfaction of possessing a clock, the first blow of the 
hammer of which, at each hour, is true to a second 
of time. The system has been extended in Liverpool, 
and since adopted both in Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
where it has been taken up in a remarkable manner. 


At Edinburgh, the plan is used for a novel purpose. 
Some years ago, the citizens of Edinburgh determin- 
ed to establish a gun which should be fired everyday 
at the instant of one o’clock Greenwich time. Now, 
close to the gun (which is at the Castle), there is 
placed a clock, which discharges the gun by releas- 
ing, at the proper instant, a weight, which acts upon 
the friction-fuse of the gun. This clock must evi- 
dently be kept right, and this is done by the plan of 
which we have spoken. The clock is controtled by 
another placed within the Edinburgh Observatory, 


certainty and accuracy. The citizens of Edinburgh 
may congratulate themselves on having led the way 
in the establishment of so useful a public monitor, 
for, a8 connected with the subject, we may further 
mention that time-guns have since been set up at 
Newcastle and Shields. These guns are fired by 
galvanic current from the observatory at Greenwich; 
the fuse here employed is a chemical fuse; that is to 
say, it is one ignited by the galvanic current, and it 
acts rapidly and well. The reports of the time-guns 
may be heard a considerable distance. To take time 
from them with accuracy, however, it is necessary to 
allow four and a half seconds for each mile the ob- 
server is distant from the gun, on account of the 
time taken by sound to travel the intervening space. 
And similarly for any sound signal. If the flash of 
the gun can be seen, no allowance is necessary, as 
light travels through any such distance in an infi- 
nitesimally small fraction of asecond. Perhaps the 
following anecdote concerning the Newcastle gun 
may be new to some readers. One day, a coal-miner 
‘from some distant part of Durham, who had never 
heard of such things as time-guns, was passing across 
Newcastle Bridge, when be was startled by the sud- 
den roar of the gun just above him. Amazed, he 
asked a passenger *‘ what that was,” who replied, 
that it was ‘one o'clock.” ‘One o’clock!” exclaim- 
ed the miner; ‘I’m very glad I was not here at 
twelve.” 








and the daily firing takes place with the greatest |. 





®Bumors of the Bay. 


A HORSE OPPOSED TO BRIDGES. 


Those gentlemen who are familiar with Boston as 
it stood some fifteen years since, will recollect that 
it was entirely connected with other parts of the 
known world by bridges. Those not familiar with it 


must take the averment of this relator as a sad and 
sober reality. In a Boston paper of blessed memory, 


| at said aboriginal and medieval period of Bostonic 
existence, the following advertisement appeared one 


morning: 

“ HorRsE FOR SALE.—A fine sorrel horse, sixteen 
hands high, excellent for carriage and broken to the 
saddle, is now offered on advantageous terms to any 
one wishing to purchase. Sole reason for sale, that 


Some years ago, when galvanism first began to be of’ | the owner wishes to leave the city. Address Rubert 
practical use to mankind, ingenious mechanicians |C——, No. —— Tremont street. 


On the following day. as Robert C—— was walking 
up Chestnut street, en route for his counting-room, 
he was overtaken by a friend, who, after passing the 
usual compliments of ths season, remarked: 

“T see you wish to dispose of your sorrel.” 

“Yes,” replied Bob, leisurely, in a monotone. 

** Good horse?” ventured his friend. 

“Sublime!” returned Bob, 

“T presume you'll warrant him?” 

“Warrant him!” and Bob took a long puff at his 
cigar. ‘Of course, I shall warrant him literally to 
my advertisement.” 

‘And you will guarantee him good and sound? 
Do you know, Bob, I’ve half a mind to invest person- 
ally? I think the only reason you have for selling is 
that you wish to leave the city.” 

“Correct to the letter.” 

After a few moments’ thought the bargain was 
struck, and in half an hour Bob smiled pleasantly to 
see his friend gallop down the street astride the sorrel. 

Afternoon came round, and the “ purchaser” came 
with it. 

“ Bob,” he said, dismally, ‘‘ Bob.” 

** Yours to command, sir.” 

“ Bob, I don’t want to get in a frenzy about my 
sorrel. I entertain great respect for that sorrel, 


when I remember his pedigree, and all that sort of 


thing—” 

**Dammed by Lady Suffolk.” 

“ And damned by myself! 
—now, I swear, Bob, you know that 1 am not apt 
to—” : 

“I should say not,” was the meek rejoinder. 

’ But I swear, Bob, it’s too bad.” 

“No, you don’t tell me so.” 

“But [ insist that I do tell you so. The miserable 
brute wont—ah! now, own up, Bob, you’ve swindled 
me. You knew he wasn’t worth his feed.” 

“Splendid animal! But I’ll abide by my war- 
ranty.” 

* And literally to your advertisement?” 

** Literally.” 

“ Well, Bob, he goes very well till he comes to a 
bridge, and then he stops. ’Pon my werd, I’ve done 
everything but prying him over with a fence-rail.” 

“ And he wont stir?” 

Not a step ” 

“T knew it,” said Bob, calmly. 

“ Knew it? Then what becomes of your warranty? 
Knew it? And yet you called him a good horse!” 

*T didn’t warrant him on that point, though. In 
fact, I assigned it quite plainly in the morning paper, 
as a reason for wisbing to part with him, that he 
would never cross a bridge.” 

“T have a copy here. Read such a clause if you 
can, and I’ll submit to the loss with pleasure. Would 
not cross a bridge, eh? Why, there’s not such a 
word in the advertisement.” 

Bob took the paper from his hand and read slowly, 
and distinctly, with a curious twinkling of the eye: 

‘Sole reason for sale, that the owner wishes to 
leave the city?” 

As the Jast rays of the setting sun tinged the high 
chimney-tops and clothed the dark, dead walls with 
golden splendor, a quivering little voice was heard to 
respond: ‘ That’s so!” 





MINOR JOKES. 


WANnTED—A feather from the dovetail of a car- 
penter. 

In what circumstances is a woman that wears 
stays?—Straightened circumstances. 

When does an M. C. display most physical strength? 
—When he moves the house. 

Why is the gamut like a gambling-saloon?—Be- 
cause it’s full of sharps and flats. 

Why is a fast horse not a fine horse?—Because he’s 
@ coarser (courser). 

When is a literary work like smoke?—When it 
comes in volumes. 

Why is the money in a bank like the Atlantic Ca- 
ble?—Because it’s taken in and paid out. 


How often do we find that a man’s better-half 


gives him no quarter? 

Some men’s minds are so badly tumbled, that they 
can’t be made up. 

If you were to ride upon a donkey, what fruit would 
you resemble?—A pear (pair). 

Foor Nores —Dancing music. 

Why are young la‘lies given to blushing?—Because 
it’s a becoming red. 

WHY AN APOTHECARY SELLS CoD-LIVER OIL.— 
To replenish his coughers (cufters). 

Misery loves company, aud 80 does a marriageable 
young lady. 


Bob, by thunder, Bob 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 





[COMPLETE IN THIS NU 








THE THREE GR. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





“ Three half-open roses on one twi,. . 
Sweet is the summer! 
A nightingale sang the whole da) 
Sweet is the summer!" 


considered treason t. 
Misses Lewiston any 
three Graces. 

When I say Gom' 


plain which was bu: ' 
and brimstone out « 
mean a certain city «' 
time, and in the pre 
in which I write. * 
strained by candor t: 
the fact that this » 
morrah has not bee’ 
seems to me to be «' 
solely owing to that « 
no angel of the Lord 
tered into it. That it richly deserves to b- 
any circamatances of horror and ignom!:"" 
every thinking mind. For a more wic): 
city never cumbered the earth. 


black, blue and brown, that the peop): 
filthy faces and clothes, and that the <" 
ankle deep with mire. By no means. 
& model town outwardly, and I don't de: 
are some passable people in it; but 
ity of the people have unclean hearts. 
thin crust of respectability worn by ' 
and woman of the highest standing, fest~'. 


But 1 am getting disagreeable; and, » 
theme is not Gomorrah, but the three: :. 
the angel comes, there is a chance, per: 
may spare the town for their sakes; for | 
latter day Abraham would make mentic 
as a saving element. 

Miss Clara, Miss Gertrude and Miss I+ 
ton had no father, that is to say, they |: 
but he died before they had grown up, * 
no motber to speak of. A little, faded, » 
dozzling, slatternly woman was called M - 
and supposed to be the mother of those » 
but J don’t believe she was. Thoug 
thought, it seems possible. You know ° 
the cocoon-shell out of which the butter! 
Well, it may be that way. The little b» 
the dried-up, worthless shell in which t 
had found their wings. Certainly they 
dispensed with her very well, and did pe 
little attention to her. 

How shall I describe these creatare: 
wiliowy in form, like somebody's daugh 
Browning writes that he 

“ _had daughters sly and tr! 

And curling and compliant.” 

They were perfectly formed, and mo 
grace of swans. They had long, slim ° 
and round; they had white skins, fal: 
blue eyes, large and bright; reddish br 
curled and waved, and crawled out of b 
it was put in; they had handsome, #t: 
and voluptuous, full, red mouths; they! 
ears in which they never failed to have 
they had slender feet, with arched inste 
ankles; they had soft, smooth voices, 4! 
like syrens; they knew how to dress 1 
they could play the piano, barp and , 
paint, draw, lisp a little French (odious: 














ae talk sentiment. 




















N the city of Gom’'': 


refer to the ancien’ ‘ ° 


Are you fancying now that the place: «: 


est crimes, and vice invaded even the sa. |» 


